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FOREWORD 


Many detailed histories of the conquest of differ- 
ent parts of India by the East India Company have 
been published. The intricate diplomatic negotiations 
that preceded, accompanied and followed these 
conquests have been well worked out and the process 
of the conquest of India has been welll established. 
By comparison little attention has been paid to the 
problems of social and economic policy that arose as 
a result of each conquest. Dr. B. C. Ray's work 
is particularly to be welcomed because he not only 
provides:new knowledge on the conquest of Orissa 
but, for the first time, analyses in detail the beginnings 
of social policy in the period immediately following. 


If greater attention is paid by historians to the 
problems of social and economic policy it will be 
possible to create a balanced history of India under 
British rule in which new and adequate attention wilt 
be paid to the conditions of the people and the process 
of economic and social :transformation set in motion 
by the military and political conquest. 


Dirzctor, C. H. Philips 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London W.C. I. 


2nd October, 1959, 


Dorated by 
CK Mahanaira & 
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INTRODUCTION 


The defeat of Sirajuddaulah at Plassey in 
1757 ushered in a major revolution in India 
which, in its consequences, was perhaps more 
Significant than the establishment of the 
Mughal Empire earlier. The British trading 
coimpany not only acquired political power in 
Bengal but gradually spread its influence and 
‘subsequently sovereignty over the rest of 
India. This political transformation was, not 
by itself, such a mighty development, for 
changes of dynasty had been frequent even 
earlier. It was, however, the consequent 
experimentation by the new rulers in the fields 
of administration and economic policy that 
changed the face of India and posed a problem 
of adjustment for the people of this land. 
The British were not fully conversant with 
the local conditions and, at the same time, 
were inspired by a new ideology which had no 
patience with the seemingly barbarous medi- 
evalism which suffused the institutions of India 
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then. An inevitable conflict followed ‘from 
this antithesis which* was a prominent feature 
of the early nineteenth century. 


As in the other parts of India, so also in 
Orissa, the beginnings of British rule at the 
commencement of the last century*‘engendered 
resistance and introduced a state of intense 
suffering, economic and psychological. The 
Maratha administration, which the British 
had supplanted, had affected the political 
aspect of that region but had left untouched 
the social, economic or even the customary 
local ‘government. Hence what the British 
rulers found on their advent was the age-long 
socio-economic structure, with its numerous 
local chiefs excercising limited, scattered 
authority. The alternative before the new 
administration was either to leave the people 
to their institutions and thus let primitive 
medievalism continue or to introduce the new: 
system of laws, judicial courts, revenue settle- 
ments’and the whole paraphernalia of a 
modern government which they had adopted 
in Bengal. The new alien administator, 
inspired almost by a crusading zeal, had no 
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patience with the old and was keen to cast 
Orissa into the mould of Bengal. 


The landlordism which had developed in 
the wake of Cornwallis system of permanent 
settlement of revenue had not been an 
unmixed blessing to Bengal, where in a form 
such a class had existed earlier and the process 
had commenced even inthe days of the 
Nawabs, But in Orissa the new principle 
with its fixity of state demand reacted 
disastrously on the whole system of land- 
holdings. The sale law, a necessary con- 
comitant of the Cornwallis system, led to the 
displacement of the original Zamindars, all 
local people, by the rich men of Bengal who 
were able to invest their money in land in this. 
province. The assessment was high and fell 
heavily on the cultivator who was the ultimate 
sufferer. All this was the result of ignoring 
local conditions and following a set pattern 
which was developed in Pengal under fixed 
notions inherited from England; and the 
consequence was growing poverty, disaffecticn 
and rebellion. In the matter of judicial 
administration, taxation, and the _ general 
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government also, the same tendency oi 
ignoring the local custom is apparent. Th. 
new regulations or laws were scarcely under: 
stood by the people and were enforced by a 
bureaucracy which had little regard for popula: 
feelings. The taxation was heavy and the 
most galling was the salt monopoly which had 
raised the cost of this most essential commodity 
to the people. It is no wonder that in 1817 
a general rebellion followed which give 
expression to the disaffection of the earlier loca 
rulers and the discontent of the people Ti 
what extent this event influenced the re 
formation of government to make it amenabl: 
to the interests and sentiments of the peopl. 
is not clear, but it may be surmised that as jj 
other provinces so in Orissa also, the changi 
‘which occurred in the subsequent decad: 
were not so much the result of uprisings 4 
the general change in the attitude of th 
authorities influenced by liberal utilitaria 
principles and pragmatic considerations, th 
outcome of experience. 


Dr. Ray has thrown light on a neglecte 
chapter of the history of Indian admin 
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ration. Such local surveys of different parts 
‘India in the early 19th century would help 
» indicate the process of change which was 
oming over India and illuminate the reactions 
‘the people. Without such detailed studies 
is difficult to be clear about the forces and 
ictors which ushered in the great movement 
ic freedom from British rule, which had been 
eadily rising in the last century. 


Head of the 
Department of History, 
University of Delhi, 
9th January. 1950 


Bisheshwar Prasad 
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CHAPTER I 
EARLY RELATIONS 


At the end of Maratha rule, the boundaries 
Orissa were to the east—the sea; to the 
it—the Maratha province of Chhatisgarh; 
he south-—the Chilka lake and the Ganjam 
rict; and to the north—the districts of 
Inapur and Birbhum.’ As J. Richardson, 
British Commissioner of Cuttack, remarked, 
ie natural Barriers which form the 
ntier of Orissa are the Ocean on one side, 
hadifficult and scarcely accessible coast, 
a wild and a hilly forest on the other, 
ch opposes such a desert to the passage 
an Army as would make its progress 
19 January 1804, G. Harcourt and J. Melville, 

Commissioners for the affairs of Cuttack to 

Government, Bengal Secret and _ Political 

Consultations, 1 March 1804, No- 41; Addi- 

tional Manuscripts in British Museum (to be 


abbreviated, as Add. MSS), 13604, p. 94 (same 
letter as above.) 
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held direct from the Government without 
any intermediary. The Garjat was held by 
tributary chieftains who paid a_ stipulated 
revenue to the Government and stood between 
it and the tenants of the soil.? 


British relations with Orissa prior to its 
conquest may be divided into two periods. 
From 1633 to 1757 their efforts were concen- 
trated upon the improvement of trade in the 
province. But from 1757 to 1803 there was 
a growing desire for the possession of Orissa. 
This might be called a period of diplomacy. 


Orissa, being..situated in the Bay of 
Bengal, enjoyed an export trade in grains and 
manufactured articles. In 1633 the East India 
Company secured permission from the Nawab 
Muhammad Zaman and established the first 
British factory in Bengal at Harishpur, the 
modern Jagatsinhapur, and a second = at 
Balasore. ? 


1. 19 January 1804, Harcourt and Melville to 
Government, Add. MSS. 13604, p. 94: (same 
letter as above) Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, 1 March 1804 No. 41. 

2. C.R. Wilson, English Chiefs at Balasore, pp. 1-3. 
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During Muslim rule the British trade in 
Orissa flourished, especially the export of 
cloth, without much interference from the 
ruling powers. But the Maratha invasion of 
Orissa from 1742 to 1751 brought considerable 
confusion to the country and adversely 
affected trade conditions.! Moreover, after 
the establishment of a British factory at Hugli 
the importance of the British factories in 
Orissa gradually declined. 


In 1751 a treaty was made between 
Aliwardi Khan and Raghuji Bhonsla, by 
which the former agreed to pay achauth of 
twelve lakhs of rupees on condition that “the 
Marathas would not set their foot within his 
dominion”. In consequence of this treaty the 
Marathas became de-facto rulers of Orissa 
although the appointment of its governor 
required the approval of both parties. The 
Nawab still claimed it to be a part of his 
province and was not prepared to forego his 


1. (No date) 18035, Harcourt and Melville to 
Government,*Add. MSS. 13611, p. 61; J. Long 
Selections from unpublished records, Nos. 72 and 
110; Barly Buropean travellers in Nagpur territories, 
pp. 52:3. 
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nominal authority by acknowledging the 
Maratha supremacy there. When Mir Jatar 
was the Nawab of Bengal his position was 
once embarrassed because of the junction of 
the French and Sujauddaulah for an attack 
on his kingdom. Atthis time, Mirza Saleh 
was acting as Governor of Orissa with the 
approval of both the parties, but was more 
subservient to the cause of the Nawab backed 
by the British. Januji, Raghuji’s son, there- 
fore appointed Shiv Bhatt Sathe to be Governor 
of Orissa without consulting the Nawab.! 


John Bristow, the British Resident at 
Cuttack, thought that if the Marathas gained 
complete power over the country it would 
ultimately be detrimental to British interests. 
So he encouraged Mirza Saleh to oppose Shiv 
Bhatt Sathe; he also sought the help of Mir 
Jafar to defend the cause of Mirza Saleh 
against the Marathas. But Mir Jafar did not 
accept the British suggestion; moreover, Mirza 
Saleh who first opposed’Shiv Bhatt Sathe 
subsequently left Orissa in favour of him. 
Thus the British plan failed and Orissa 


Ls Siyar (trans), Vol. II, pp. 112-3; Orme Manv- 
scripts India, Vol. 18, pp. 5045, 5065. 
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passed into the complete possession of the 
Marathas.! 


When Mir Qasim had succeeded Mir 
Jafar as Nawab of Bengal the British appro- 
ved of his refusal to pay chauth to the 
Marathas.? So the Marathas raided Burdwan 
and Midnapur, which had already been 
granted by the Nawab to the British. The 
British themselves were not prepared to 
fight on their own. But they desired the 
expulsion of the Marathas from Orissa and 
tried to persuade the Nawab to lead an 
expedition against him and drive them out. 
They urged this point several times on the 
Nawab. They themselves were also ready to 
assist him with their own forces.* But the 
Nawab did not come forward; moreover he 
was not prepared to bear the expenses of the 
campaign. °® 


2 Pal Secret Consultations, 16 January 1762 

3. J. Long Selections from unpublished records, No. 570. 

4. Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
16 January 1762; Bengal Secret Consultations, 
11 March 1761. 

5. Bengal Secret Consultations, 18 February 1762; 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 12 March 1762. 
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A new stage of diplomacy began in 1765, 
when the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
was granted tothe British.1 The Orissa of 
this Grant corresponded to the district of 
Midnapur. If the British could secure the 
Orissa under Maratha rule it would provide a 
juncture with the Northern Sarkars which 
they had acquired six years previously.* 
Clive, as Governor of Bengal, was not in 
favour of using force to secure it. He 
believed that by payinga stipulated sum to 
Januji, in lieu of the chauth demanded for 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the possession of 


l. The Grant was made on 17 August 1765. The 
Orissa of this Grant corresponded to the 
district of Midnapur (vide G. W. Forrest, ed., 
Selections from State Papers,.,.Warren Hastings, 
Vol I, p.2. footnote), which was included in 
Bengal during the time of Murshid Quli Khan. 
The name of Orissa found its place in the 
Diwani because Bengal, Bihar and Orissa lad 
formed one administrative unity for a long time 
under the Mughal emperor and he was not 
prepared to admit the overthrow of his 
sovereign authority overany part of Orissa 
even though the country was now ruled by 
the Matathas. 

2. Bengal Secret Consultations, 16 January 1767. 
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Orissa could be secured. The same policy was 
vigorously followed by his successor, Verelst:- 
Januji was quite willing for such a proposal. 
But there wasa basic difference in the two 
positions. The British viewpoint in purcha- 
sing Orissa was that it should be ceded 
without any condition, while Januji’s motive 
was to include the sale of Orissa in a defensive 
alliance with the British so that he could get 
British helpin case of an attack from an 
enemy—particularly the Peshwa. But, un- 
willing to incur the illwill of the Peshwa, the 
British wanted to evade complying with that 
clause of the proposed treaty. When Januji 
detected this intention, he refused to sign the 
treaty.’ 


Under Warren Hastings British preoccue- 
pations elsewhere in India led to a change of 
tactics with regard to Orissa. The British 
conflict with Hyder necessitated the march of 
an army from Bengal to the Carnatic through 
Orissa. The Raja of Nagpur, who was all the 
while demanding chauth from the British, 
found an opportunity to put some obstacles 


1. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol II 
No. 1393; Vol. III No. 203. 
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in the way of the British plan for moving the 
army. Sohesent Chimnaji at the head of 
30 to 40 thousand horse to Orissa, and 
directed him to invade Bengal from there.' 
Hastings therefore paid thirteen lakhs of 
rupees to Chimnaji, a loan of another twelve 
lakhs was also advanced to him. Thus the 
Maratha force left Orissa.? 


This incident made the British feel more 
strongly the meed to possess the country. 
Consequently a further stage of diplomacy 
began when Cornwallis became Governor- 
General in 1786. This time the chief centre 
of diplomacy was Poona. That was so, because 
Cornwallis thought that the Raja of Nagpur 
‘was entirely dependent on the Poona Govern- 
ment ; therefore the object could be achieved 
through the help of the Poona Court. 


When the Peshwa desired the acquisition 
of Salsette from the British, Charles Malet, 
the Resident at Poona, at the direction of 


1. G.W. Forrest (ed.), Selections from State Papers,,, 
Warren Hastings, Vol, II, p. 200. 


2. Bengal Secret and Military Consultations, 
29 March 1781. 
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Cornwallis suggested that the British might 
agree to this if the Raja of Nagpur could be 
persuaded to cede Orissa to them in lieu of 
Garth Mandal, which could be ceded by the 
Peshwa to the Raja. 


Several other proposals of a similar 
nature were very cautiously and cleverly made 
before the Poona Court for the same purpose.” 
But owing to the inability of the Poona 

‘Court to influence the Raja of Nagpur these 
plans could not succeed. 


1: Bengal Political Consultations, 9 January 1789. 

2. Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 3 April 
1789: Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
21 January 1789; Bengal Political Consul- 
tations, 21 January 1789. 

3. Bengal Political Consultations, 9 January 1789. 
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CHAPTER il 
CONQUEST 


The occupation of Orissa was a necessity 
long felt by the British even from the days 
of Clive in Bengal. But the means they 
adopted for the achievement of the end was. 
defective because they entirely depended on. 
diplomacy not on force. It was Wellesley’ 
who discovered the mistake and finally' 
solved this[vexatious problem by the use of 
force. 


Wellesiey like his predecessors first 
attempted to get possession of Orissa through 
Negotiation. He wrote to Colebrooke the 
Resident at Nagpur to influence the Raja of 
Nagpur to maintain a British subsidiary force. 
He was told that as a security for the payment 
of the subsidy of the force, the Raja should 
be persuaded to assign such tract of the 
territory to the British as should establish the 
continuity of the British dominion from 
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t 1 
«Bengal to Northern Sarkars. T. negotiation 
3was a failure because the Raji 
““iof Nagpur 
y,apprehended the loss of inde dence by 
5 depending on a British force Stath g in ie 
xc territory; moreover he resented th British 
j- alliance with the Nizam whose court., 
‘ ; was 
occasionally plundered by his troops.? ice 
¢ Wellesley was convinced that only a ” 


would help him to secure the possession c. 


2 . 
rissa. 
Fay 
Zz The opportunity to execute his plan came 


twhen the treaty of Bassien was signed 
roeetween the British and the Peshwa on 31 
-Bdecember 1802 as a result of which the 
aeeshwa was obliged to accept a subsidiary 
Billiance. This enraged the Maratha chiefs, 
svarticularly the Raja of Nagpur and Sindhia; 
fihey collected their armies which joined 
Bogether at Chikhli. The confederate forces 
‘mowever avoided declaring war against the 
mBritish. 

16 April 1800, Government to Colebrooke, Y. M. 

Kale (ed.), Poona Residency Correspondence, Vol. 

V, p.-48. 
4 s-T.E. Colebrooke, Life and Essays of H. T. Cole. 
: brooke, Vol. I, pp. 118-22. 
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Now wlesley persuaded the Court of 
Directors 2PProve his plan of declaring war 
against tpvonfederates. “The occupation of 
the mime district of Cuttack” was a, 
princi item in his correspondence to the: 

» vf Directors. He also intimated to his. 
priser Arthur Wellesley that if a war would: 
-waged against the Raja of Nagpur he would 

not agree to peace unless Orissa was secured - 
for him.’ 


Wellesley declared war against the Maratha - 
confederates on 3 August 1803. Before that‘ 
he prepared a well-thoughtout and compre- 
hensive plan to crush down the power of the 
enemy in Orissa. That was possible because: 
the survey of Orissa by Portsmouth under; 
James Rennel and Blunt had given the English | 
a good geographical knowledge of the country.? | 
The march of Motte to Sambalpur and Forster : 
and Leckie towards Nagpur had supplied | 
adequate knowledge of the communication— ' 


1. Bengal...papers relative to the Maratha war in i 
1803, p. 165; W. Thorn Memoir of the War in 
India, p. 253. 

2. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. III, 
pp. XIX, XX. 
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the routes and roads usually followed by the 
‘Marathas in the country. The m,rch of the 
British soldiers under the comman® of Colonel 
Pearse and Cockerell through Orissa had given 
an idea of the place from where it would be 
easy to send the detachment for securing the 
fort of Barabati. The establishment of a 
British Residency at Cuttack for the purpose 
of obtaining frequent and early intelligence of 
all occurrences in this country and of making 
an intelligent study of the attitude of the 
‘zamindars and feudatory chiefs of Orissa 
towards the Maratha Government and the 
ready and regular information supplied by the 
ae factory at Balasore in regard to the 
lactivities of the Marathas on the border of 

engal and the establishment ot Daks underthe 
supervision of British officers to carry letters 
‘Se Bengal via Orissa on different routes to 
Bombay, Mysore and Madras had also kept 
mothing very secret of the Maratha Govern- 
ment in the eyes of the British. 


The plan now consisted in the movement 
of British forces from four different directions 
under the command of four officers. Three 
of them were to occupy some important places 
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or a part of territory by expelling the Marathas. 
The other one was employed to open the 
communication between the places already 
occupied by two of them. 


Some general instructions were issued to 
these officers in charge of different forces. 
One of them emphasised that occupation 
should be followed by conciliation so that the 
people of the conquered territory would feel 
that the British were benevolent to their 
subjects.) The officers were directed to pay 
due regard to the religious susceptibilities of 
the Hindus. The temple of Jagannath 
received their special consideration because it 
was a very important place of pilgrimage for 
the Hindus. Many pilgrims from several parts 
of India visited it. Particularly the officer 
required to move to Puri was asked to take 
adequate measure to create confidence in the 
minds of the priests of the temple of Jagannath 
when he reached there.! A letter was 
obtained from Ramachandra of Tribeni and 
sent to Ram Chand and other Brahmins of the 


1. 9 September 1803, Government to Melville and 
Harcourt, Add. MSS. 13608, p. 13. 
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temple of Jagannath assuring them that the 
British would not interfere with their religion; 
on the other hand they would show particular 
benevolence to their subjects. This letter was 
sent to the officer leading the campaign in the 
‘direction of Jagannath to be delivered to the 
priest concerned at asuitable time.’ The 
officer going to Balasore was similarly directed 
to provide due facilities to the pilgrims passing 
from that side to the temple of Jagannath.’ 


A second instruction suggested negotiation 
with the chieftains who acknowledged no 
superior authority or were merely tributary 
to the Marathas. This was to win over them 
so that the cause of the Marathas might be 
weakened. Again the chiefs particularly 


1. Encl., 3 September 1803, Government to Melville 
and Campbell, Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, 1 March 1804, No. 12A; abstract 
of the contents ot the letter from Jagannath of 
Tribenito priests at Jagannath, Bengal Secret 
Persian Correspondence (trans.), Letters 
Received 1803, No. 180. 

2: 4 September 1803, Government to Morgan, Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 1 March 
1804, No. 208; same letter as above, Add. MSS. 
13608, pp. 97-101. 
a 
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whose ‘situation and influence might afford: 
the officers the means of facilitating the 
occupation of Orissa were to be offered 
donation, if necessary. 


A third instruction was to seduce the 
Maratha officers because from the characte! 
of the Maratha administration it appearec 
that the Maratha officers were corrupt and 
amenable to bribe. The British officers were 
advised to negotiate with Maratha chiefs so 
that they might not oppose the British on 
condition of receiving a provision or donation 
of money. Particularly the British officers 
enroute to Cuttack were authorised to offer 
a donation to each of the two principal 
Maratha officers nearly two lakhs of rupees 
if they agreed to the peaceable surrender 
of the country. The underlying ideas ir 
these British tactics were to occupy the 
country with as little bloodshed as possible.? 


1. 3 September 1803, Government to Melville and| 
Campbell, Bengal Secret and Political Consul- 
tations, 1 March 1804, No. 11. 

2. 3 September 1803, Government to Melville and 
Campbell, Add. MSS. 13608, pp. 13-4; 7 Septe- 
mber 1803, Government to Bunjagi Pandi t 
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The main force was to be despatched 
from Ganjam. It had greater responsibility 
than other forces under other officers. It 
had first to bring under its control the 
coastal area upto Puri and then to push 
chrough a convenient route to Cuttack to take 
possession of the fort of Barabati, the chief 
Maratha stronghold in the province. Then it 
had to send a detachment to the Barmul pass, 
the key or western gate of Orissa because its 
control would establish the security of Orissa 
against any attack from that direction. It 
also might draw the attraction of the Nagpur 
Government and induce it to senda detach- 
ment from Nagpur to keep the British force 
in check. By this the British would derive 
some advantage because that would diminish 
the Raja’s.means of opposition to any attack 
which might be directed by the British from 
Allahabad and Hyderabad. The other benefit 
che British hoped to reap from it was that 
they could arrange an invasion of Nagpur from 


and Harbansa Ray, Bengal Secret Persian 
Correspondence (trans.) Letters Sent 1803, Nos. 
123 and 124. 

1. Add. MSS. 13608, pp. 151; 155-6 (a memorandum 
sent to Harcourt, no date or author). 
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Cuttack by transporting troops and equipment 
very easily to the other side of the pass.’ 


This main force was entrusted to at 
important officer. He was Colonel Campbel 
of His Majesty's 74th regiment, commandin, 
the northern division of the army{of Fort St 
George. His force consisting of about 150 
native troops assembled at Ganjam. 
detachment of two companies of His Majesty’, 
22nd regiment with artillery was Nevached 
from Bengal ‘by sea to join it. On 30 Augus 
the British were informed that a reinforce 
ment would be sent from Nagpur ‘to join thi 
Maratha force at Cuttack. Soa detachmen: 
consisting of 500 Bengal native volunteer 
commanded by Captain Dick was sent wit! 
additional battering guns to join the forcea 
Ganjam. The British were sure of success} 


1. 3 August 1803, Government to Melville, Beng, 
Secret and Political Consultations, 1 Mard 
1804, No.1; Add. MSS. 13608, pp. 2-4 ( sam 
letter as above). 

2. 31 August 1803, Government to Campbell, Bengé 
Secret and Political Consultations, 1 Marc 
1804, No. 51; 30 August 1803, Government t 
Harcourt, Add. MSS. 13608, p. 11. 
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30 John Melville was appointed as Civil 
Sommissioner for the settlement of the 
‘evenue of Cuttack.! 


Campbell started from Ganjam. But as 
.e was attacked by high fever, the command 
fthe army was handed over to General 
{arcourt ot His Majesty's 12th regiment who 

edad ; 

ook charge of ~ . Prayagi. He acted as 
nstructed by Wellesley. ? In order to obtain 
1 religious approval infavour of British 
vecupation, he circulated a news obtained 
vom a Brahmin predicting that hence forward 
the British Government would be _ the 
suardian of the temple of Jagannath.? In 

3 August 1803, Government to Melville, Bengal 
Secret and Political Cansultations, 1 March 
1804, No.1; Add. MSS. 13608, pp. 2-4 ( same 
letter as above). 

1 November 1804, Governor Generalin Council 
to Court of Directors, Bengal Military Letters 
Received, 11 August 1803, 24 January 1805, 
Vol. I, pp. 538-9 ;11 September 1803, Harcourt 
to Government, Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, 1 March 1804, No. 55. 

3. 11 September 1803, Melville to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
1 March 1804, No. 13. 
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his letters he issued this message to numerous 
chiefs and zamindars of Orissa. This however 
was designed to create an impression in the 
minds of the people in general that a Christiar 
Government was forthcoming and they hac 
to accept 1t without agitation.’ Again tc 
reconcile the people psychologically to th; 
ensuing change, Melvi’“""ulated a rumout 
that the Maratha chie a already deliverec 
the country to the British in writing.? 


It appears that the British diplomacy hac 
considerable effect on the attitude of ay 
feudatory chiefs because the Marathas offere 
to all the tributary chiefs to relinquish one 
year's tribute if they helped in preventing 
the British from securing the possession of 
Orissa. But they paid no heed to it. ° 


1. 19 September 1803, Melville to Government 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultation! 
1 March 1804, No. 14. ; 

2. Encl. 24 September 1803 Lieutenant Col 
Archibald Ferguson Commanding a detachmen,, 
on the bank of the Subarnarekha, to Govern- 
ment, Bengal Secret and Political Consultations ; 
1 March 1804, No. 191, 

3. Ibid. 
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The Marathas made arrangement to 
lefend the country against the British attack. 
The Maratha chief at Balasore commanded 
‘he troops stationed at various strategic points 
'o safeguard the northern frontier of Orissa. 
‘his consisted of about 1000 matchlockmen, 
00 horse and a up oes of paiks. Balaji 
<unar commanded a di” ichment on the north 
bank of the river Mal aadi. The main force 
fwas stationed at the fort of Barabati. 
Dharam Rai Pandit at the command ofa 
Jetachment went to Pipli to prevent the 
‘narch of the British from the south. Some 
‘roops marched with the object of opposing 
“Yarcourt at Manikpatna.' 


The British fired a volley with blank 
atridges at Manikpatna and drove away the 
-Aarathas who intended to oppose them. 7 


Add. MSS. 13609, pp. 43-5 (a report from Bhaga- 
ban Naik, Kotwal of the company’s: factory at 
Balasore, no date; encl, 24 September 1803, 
Ferguson to Government, Bengal Secret and 
Political Consultations, 1 March 1804, No. 191. 

‘, 13 September, 1803, Harcourt to Government. 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
J. March 1804, No. 56. 
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Here Fateh Muhammad, the Maratha faujdar 
of Malud accepted the British terms.’ He 
changed the Maratha side to come over to the 
British. His help facilitated the march of the 
force in this locality.? 


When the force reached Narasingpatna 
it faced some difficulties in transporting 
adequate provisions by land. It was found 
that four-fifth of the road through which 
the detachment would pass ran through the 
territory of the Raja of Khurda. It was 
apprehended that if the Raja would be in 
secret alliance with the Marathas, the detach- 
ment would fail to reach Cuttack in time.* 
So Harcourt offered the Raja one lakh of 


1, 17 September 1804, Harcourt to M. Shawej 
Private Secretary to Wellesley, Add. MSS 
13609, p. 68. 

2. 19 September 1803, Melville to Government — 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations 
1 March 1804, No. 14. 

3. 3 October 1803, Melville to Government, Benga! 
Secret and Political Consultations, 1 Marc 
1804, No. 17. 

4. 5 November 1803, Harcourt to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
1 March 1804, No. 23. 
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srupees if he would afford help to the British 
.to expedite the advance of the stores baggage 
and artillery and send three thousand fighting 
imen to co-operate with them to drive out the 
'Marathas. The Rajahad long resented the 
(Maratha control of the temple of Jagannath. 
So he could be persuaded to agree to this 
“British proposal.' 


Thus Harcourt faced no opposition from 
the Marathas on his way. He occupied Puri 
on 18 September 1803. People were concilia- 
ted, priests were encouraged. A guard of 
Hindus was stationed in the temple of Jaga- 
nnath. Adequate measures were taken to create 
confidence in the Brahmins.? 


Harcourt found that Manikpatna and 
Puri were strategically two important places 


l. 3 October 1803, Melville to Government, Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 1 March 
1804, No. 117; 13 November 1803, Commissioners 
to Raja of Khurda, Bengal Secret Persian 
Correspondence (trans.), Letters Received 1803, 
No. 238. 
‘2. 18September 1803, Harcourt to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
1 March 1804, No, 59. 
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between Ganjam and Cuttack. Before he left 
Puri he should make provision against any 
Maratha raid there so that the free communi- 
cation between Ganjam and Puri would not be 
interfered with. Therefore Lieutenant Ogilvie, 
commanding a detachment of 2nd battalion of 
the 17th Madras native infantry was directed 
to take post at Manikpatna which commanded 
the passage of a river and aconvenient landing 
place. It was also the chief means of entrance 
into the province from southwards. Ogilvie 
had here double duties, First he had to 
secure the place against the Maratha attack. 
Secondly he had to forward with proper 
escorts, such stores and treasures as might be 
transported from Ganjam for the troops under 
Harcourt.? 


Major Fletcher at the command of a 
force was left at Jagannath. He was to post 
sentries on the road. He was required to keep 
information as to what happened to the 
southwards of Jagannath. This was meant 
to bring co-ordination in the arrangements 
a 
1. 21 September 1803, Harcourt to Ogilvie, Add. 

MSS. 13609, p. 80. 
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at both places. Then Harcourt started for 
‘Cuttack.! 


His march from Puri to Cuttack was not 
sO easy as it was from Ganjam to Puri. The 
»Aarathas opposed the British at Ahmadpur 

d more stubbornly at Mukundpur. But 
Mspite of their best efforts they lost and fled 
iway.? Then they took shelter in the fort 
of Barabati situated on the north side of 
Cuttack and “commanding to the northward 
the Mahanadi and the ferry”.® 


Harcourt reached Cuttack. He soon took 
possession of the fort of Lalbag situated on 
the southern side of Cuttack. Then he 


20 September 1803, Harcourt to Fletcher, Add. 

MSS. 13609, pp. 84-5. 

%. 19 September 1803, Harcourt to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
1 March 1804, No.860; 24 October 1803, Harcourt 
and Melville to Government, Bengal Secret 
and Political Consultations, 1 March 1804, 
No. 80. 

3. 29 October 1803, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS.. 
13609, p. 162. 
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proceeded to pitch histent 1000 yards from 
the face of the fort of Barabati.' 


First he desired to secure the fort by 
payment of one lakh of rupees to the Maratha 
garrison. But this negotiation failed. So it 
was decided to beseige the fort. Measures. 
were taken so that the Marathas would noti 
be able to throw supplies to the garrison.? 
‘While seige operation continued, negotiation 
was carried on with Shiv Prasad, a Maratha 
officer at the command of a corps of infantry, 
Ultimately he was seduced. His services 
later on were utilized in securing the posse- 
ssion of the fort of*Sarangagarh after the fall 
of Barabati.® 


On the night of 12th October a spot wasy 
fixed at a distance of about 500 yards from 
the outer gate of the fort of Barabati. Al- 


1. 29 October 1803, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 
13609, pp. 162-3. 

2. 11 October 1803, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS 
13609, p.102; 13 October 1803, Melville td. 
Harcourt, Add. MSS. 13609, p. 123. 

3. 27 September 1893, Harcourt to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
1 March 1804, No. 62. 
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battery was completed on the night of 13th, 
a twelve-pounder, two howitzers and two six- 
pounders were placed in it. The whole of 
them opened fire. Asa result most of the 
defences on the southern face of the fort 
wete taken off by eleven O’clock in the fore- 
100n of 14th; the enemy’s guns were silenced. 
Soon Colonel Clayton was ordered to pass 
over a narrow bridge with one six-pounder, 
at the command ofa party of artillery men. 
He did so, even though he was exposed to a 
very heavy but ill-directed fire of musketry 
from the enemy for forty minutes. He ulti- 
mately succeeded in blowing open the wicket. 
Then the storming party entered singly into 
the fort proceeding in two different directions, 
although it had to face resistance from the 
enemy in defence of the inner gates. The 
Marathas stopped offering further resistance at 
this British success and fled away. Thus the 
fort of Barabati, the sheltering ground of the 
Marathas, passed into the hands of the 
British. 

1. 15 October 1803, Harcourt to Government, 


Bengal Secret and _ Political Consultations, 
1 March 1804, No. 70; 27 Octcber 1803, Harcourt 
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In order to facilitate the progress of the 
army under Harcourt to Cuttack there was 
a need to send a detachment to Balasore from 
Calcutta by sea. It was felt that the march 
of this detachment to Balasore might 
induce a Maratha force to be detached in that 
direction so that the opposition of thi 
enemy at the fort of Barabati might bt 
di shed. Moreover this would help 1 
opening communication between Balasore anc 
Jaleswar and Balasore and Cuttack. This also 
would co-ordinate the actions of the British 
forces both on the north and south of Balasore. 
Captain Morgan of the 15th Bengal native iny, 
fantry was appointed to the command of this 
force. This was very small in comparison, 
with that under Harcourt. It consisted of five, 
companies of volunteers, 500 men, one artillery, 
officer, thirteen artillery men with guns, lash- 
kars and artificers and one assistant surgeon. 
Like Harcourt he received instructions for the: 
exercise of every degree of conciliation and 
kindness towards the people cf the country. ! 


to Government, Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, | March 1804, No. 90. 

1. 6September 1803, Government to Morgan, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
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A Muhammadan subahdar belonging to the 
bodyguard of the Governor-General accom- 
panied Morgan. He was specifically directed to 
take all possible measures to seduce the Pathans 
‘appointed under the Marathas in Orissa.? 


When everything was ready Morgan left 
‘€edegree with the fleet? of transports on 
14 September. In the afternoon of the 17th 
he reached the Nilgiri hills, at a distance of 
about sixteen miles from the bar of the river 
at Balasore.* He crossed the bar at a favour- 


1 March 1804, No. 209: 4 September 1803, 
Government to Morgan, Add. MSS. 13608, 
p. 96. 

1. 6 September 1803, Government to Morgan, Add. 
MSS. 13608, p. 105 ; 6 September 1803, : Govern- 
ment to Morgan, Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, J] March 1804, No. 209; 
7 September 1803, Government to Morgan, Add. 
MSS. 13608, pp. 109-10, 

2, It consisted of Alexander, George, Charles, Fairlie, 
Lizard, Anne and two long boats (Letter 
4 October,1803, Shore to E.Lowes, Commander 
of Company’s Cruiser Teighmouth, Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 27 October 
1803). 

3. 20 September 1803, Morgan to Covernment, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
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able tide with all vessels except the Lizard. 
Some inhabitants near the entrance of the 
river came to the vessels and supplied native 
pilots. Then Morgan proceeded up the river, 
with the fleet. On his way he heard that a: 
band of Marathas was rapidly ‘marching towardg 
the town of Balasore. Sohe, in consultation; 
with Grant, a British officer, decided to leave” 
the transport behind. Both of them took! 
with them two six-pounders and as many men 

as a few boats could hold. They reached a 

place only four miles by land to Balasore, 

There they landed from the boats with nearly 

300 rank and file and marched to the town of 

Balasore without facing any opposition on; 
their way from the Marathas,? 


Meanwhile the British entered into ary 
intrigue with Moro Pandit, the Maratha faujdan- 


1 March 1804, No. 218; 22 September 1803, 
Morgan to Government, Bengal Secret and 
Political Consultations, 1 March 1804, No. 219. ; 
1. 20 September 1803, Morgan to Government, 
Bengal Secret and PoliticalConsultations, | Marc. 
1804, No. 218; 22 September 1803, Morgan to 
Government, Bengal Secret and Political, 
Consultations, 1 March 1804, No. 219. 
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of Balasore and he was trying to go over to 
them. When this was known to the Marathas 
they confined him in the Maratha fort outside 
the town. Then they proceeded towards a 
place where the ground was elevated and 
commanding for the purpose of resisting the 
British force in advance.! This continuous 
ong defile stretching from the entrance of the 
‘town upto the factory house was carefully 
lined up by the Maratha cavalry and infantry 
30 that the British would not be able to enter 
into the town and the factory house.? 

On their arrival at this place, the British 
sent an advance party. Then a flanking party 
was detached to help the advance. In conse- 
quence of the heavy fire from both the parties 
the Marathas were removed from their first 
position ; about twelve Marathas fell down on 
the ground. The Marathas in despair poured 
fire on it from different directions, yet they 
failed to stop the march of the British troops, 


1. 23 September 1803, Morgan to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
1 March 1804, No. 220. 
2. 22 September 1803, Morgan to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
1 March 1804, No. 219, 
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who returned a spirited fire at intervals. Asa 
tesult the British took possession of the factory 
house. Then they brought under their posse- 
ssion a part of the outside of the town called 
the Maratha fort. The Marathas in fear 
moved towards the south.' 

After the occupation of the town of 
Balasore, parties were posted, in all directions 
outside it to ward off the Marathas.2. Then 
Morgan sent detachments to drive out the 
Marathas who were loitering in the neighbour- 
hood. Lieutenant Tanner at the command of 
a detachment chased a band of Marathas 
reported to have stationed near the village 
Ramanath eight miles from Balasore. 

But the Marathas driven out from Balasore 
and the neighbouring places stopped com- 
munication between Balasore and Suranga. 
Captain Slye at the command of two companies 
marched quickly in that direction and met the 


j. = Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

3. 29 September 1803, Morgan to Government., 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
1 March 1804, No. 224; 17 September 1803, 
Tanner to Morgan, Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, 1 March, 1804, No. 225. 
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Marathas consisting of 500 foot at a place two 
miles to the south of Begunia. He launched 
on them a surprised attack. The Marathas 
offered a short resistance and then abandoned 
their place. Some were wounded; some were 
killed.t. While Slye was continuing his march 
to the south he was reported that 2000 to 3000 
Marathas had assembled at Suranga. He asked 
for reinforcement from Balasore. So Ensign 
Scot at the command of a detachment was sent 
to join him. The combined force drove away 
the Marathas, who fled away to Bhadrakh? 
and then to Jajpur. When the news of 
the advance of the British force under 
Harcourt from the south reached them 
at that place they fled towards the river 
Mahanadi to take shelter in the fort of 
Barabati. Thus the force directed to occupy 


1. 30 September 1803, Slye to Morgan, Bengal Secret 
and, Political Consultations, 1 March 1804, 
No. 230. 

2. Ibid 2 October 1803, Morgan to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
1 March 1804, No. 228; 3 October 1803, Morgan 
to Government, Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, 1 March 1804, No. 231. 
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Balasore did its duty in helping the march 
of Harcourt and keeping the communication 
between Balasore and Cuttack open.? 

Yet the actions of the forces under 
Harcourt and Morgan were not considered 
tobe adequate to serve the British interest. 
It was apprehended that Maratha predatory 
bands might create trouble in the territory 
between immediate frontier of Bengal and 
Balasore. Soaforce had to march to clear 
the way from Jaleswar to Balasore as soon 
as the latter was occupied by Morgan. Then 
the force should proceed from Balasore to 
Cuttack removing all obstacles from the way. 
In the long run it was to reinforce the main 
force under Harcourt to destroy the Maratha 
stronghold at Barabati.* 

This force was placed under the command 
of Colonel Ferguson. He received similar 


1. 6 October 1803, Slye to Ferguson, Bengal Secret 
and Political Consultations, 1 March 1804, 
No. 198; Ferguson to Government, Bengal Secret 
and Political Consultations, 1 March 1804, 
No. 199. 

2. 5September 1803, Government to Ferguson, 
Add. MSS. 13608, pp. 87, 90-2. 
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instructions as obtained by Harcourt and 
Morgan. He marched from Jaleswar on 
the receipt of the news of Morgan's posses- 
sion of Balasore. Morgan’s attack on Balasore 
drove away the Marathas from the ghats 
between Jaleswar and Balasore.2 Asa result 
Ferguson reached Balasore without facing any 
Opposition from the Marathas. From there 
he continued his march. Whenhe reached 
Suranga he received the news of the fall of 
Barabati. Later on he arrived at Cuttack.® 
The co-ordination of the action of the 
forces under Harcourt, Morgan and Ferguson 
was to assure the possession of the Maratha 
territories between Ganjam and Balasore. Yet 
there were some other Maratha territories 
_chiefly consisting of Pataspur, Shahbandar, 
Kamarda, ‘ Bhograi, Rajichand and Kirchand, 
on the north-east of the Subarnarekha. The 


1. Ibid. 

2. 26 September 1803, Grant to Government. 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
1 March 1804, No. 258. 

3. 7 December 1803, Morgan to Fenwick, Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 1 March 
1804, No. 149. 
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British had long desired a natural boundary 
between Bengal and Orissa. So they felt the 
necessity of immediate occupation. Besides 
that they thought it wise to take precautionary 
measures against troublesome border zamindars 
who might help the Marathas in making 
predatory raids from the border into Bengal. 
For these reasons it was planned that a force 
should be ready at Midnapur.! 


Colonel Fenwick was entrusted” to the 
command of this force. He ‘emphasised on 
the policy of both conciliation and coercion 
to bring the border zamindars into submission. 
Friendly relation was maintained with the 
zamindars to win their confidence. Sumitra 
Devi, the Rani of Mayurbhanj had lands both 
in the Maratha and British territories. She sus- 
tained losses trom inundations during the last 
two years and was unable to pay the revenue 
due to the British‘as their tenant. Thus she fell 
into arrear to the extent of Rs. 1600. The 


1. 16July 1803, Government to Fenwick, Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 29 December 
1803, No.18 C: 5 September 1803, Government 
to Fenwick, Add. MSS. 13608, pp. 82-3. 
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British suspended this arrear and conciliated 
her.? Similarly conciliatory attitude was shown 
to Jagannath Dhall of Dholbhum and other 


zamindars.” 


T. H. Ernst, the acting Magistrate of 
Midnapur, by a proclamation offered protec- 
tion to such Maratha zamindars as would 
become British subjects. Accordingly many of 
them sought British protection, others showed 
more submissive attitude. But Ramanand 
Bhuyan of Jamukonda remained adamant. 
Raghunath Paikara, zamindar of Kirchand also 
did not pay heed to the British proclamation.* 


Therefore Fenwick appointed Captain 
Lamb of the 5th regiment to the command of 


1. 16 July 1803, Government to Fenwick, Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 29 Decemoer 
1803, No. 18 C. 

2. 17 September 1803. Government to Board of 
Revenue, Bengal Secret and Political Consul- 
tations, 12 November 1803, No. 120; 8 September 
1803, Ernst to Government, Bengal Secret 


and Political Consultations, 12 November 1803, 
No. 118. 


3. 8 September 1803, Ernst to Government, Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 12 November 
1803, No. 118. 
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a detachment, and directed him to go to occupy 
the parganas, Pataspur, Kamarda, Shahbandar 
and Bhograi. Accordingly he took possession 
of these parganas. Police daroghas and tahsil- 
dars were posted there.t Ramanand Bhuyan 
was frightened and made to surrender.” 


Lieutenant Cooper was directed to force 
Raghunath Paikara into submission. The 
detachment under him surrounded the bamboo 
fences around the fort of Raghunath Paikara, 
burnt it and forced the inmates of the fort to 
deliver it up. But Raghunath Paikara how- 
ever escaped into the thickest part of the 
neighbouring jungle. In this way all the 
territories in the north-east of the Subarna- 
rekha were brought under British possession. 
The natural boundaries between Bengal and 
Orissa as desired by the British were finalised. 


1. 24 September 1803, Fenwick to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
1 March 1804, No. 144. 

2. 4 November 1803, Ernst to Fenwick, Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 29 December 
1803, No. 41;17 November 1803, Government 
to Ernst, Bengal Secret and Political Consul- 
tations, 29 December 1803, No. 42. 

3. Ibid. 
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As a result of British four-sided attack, 
the Marathas were. panic-stricken. They 
fled away in fear. A party of Marathas 
under Balaji Kunar consisting of 200 horse 
and 300 foot retreated towards Barmul pass. 
Major Forbes, at the command of a detach- 
ment was directed to chase them. But the 
latter escaped. Forbes took possession of 
Barmul pass; the entrance of the Marathas te 
‘Orissa through that door was closed.? 


It appears that all these measures were 
adequate for the occupation of Orissa. Yet 
Wellesley made further provision to be 
doubly sure of the occupation. The terri- 
tories on the western border of Orissa were 
under the Maratha power. It was appre- 
hended that the Marathas in league with the 
border zamindars, particularly the Raja of 
Baud and Sonpur, might create trouble on 
the western part of Orissa. So Colonel Brou- 
ghton in-charge of Ramgarh battalion was 


1. Encl., 24 March 1804, M. S. Elphinstone, Resident 
at Nagpur to Government, Bengal Secret and 
Political Consultations, 21 June 1804, No. 53. 

2. 21 October 1803, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 
13609, p. 137. 
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directed to drive out the Marathas and win 
over the chiefs in this region. He sent a. 
detachment to a Maratha. officer, named 
Sankar Babu, who was creating troubles in 
Sonpur. In a fight with British detachment 
Sankar Babu was killed. About this time the 
important fort of Sambalpur which was. 
beseiged by the British for some time was 
surrendered. All these were responsible for 
the flight of Marathas from this region. The 
chiefs of this part were now more submissive 
and friendly to the British. As a result the 
troubles apprehended from the western part 
were removed.’ 


The total number of troops engaged to: 
conquer Orissa estimated 4916 men: out of 
this 3041 formed the main force under Har- 


1. 19 March 1804, Broughton to Lumsden, Secretary 
to Government, Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, 12 April 1804, No. 15; 9 January 
1804, Broughton to Lumsden,Secretary to Governe- 
ment, Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
12 April 1804, No. 29 ; 3 January 1804, Broughton 
to Lumsden, Secretary to Government, Bengal. 
Secret and Political Consultations, 12 April 
1804, No. 26. 
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court from Ganjam which was later reinforced 
by 500 men under Dick. 521 including 21 
artillery men constituted a force under 
Morgan for occupation of Balasore. 854 men 
were ready at Jaleswar in order to move when 
required. A reserve of 1300 was stationed 
at Midnapur with a view to assisting the: 
troops at Balasore and Jaleswar.! 


As soon as the country was occupied the 
British troops were stationed at different: 
strategic places to establish order and disci- 
pline. The insubordinate activities of some 
Rajas under the Maratha Government were 
khown to the British. Strong detachments 
were stationed in the neighbourhood of the 
territories of those Rajas, from whom they 
apprehended trouble.? 


1. Bengal ...papers relative to the Maratha War in 
1803, p. 244. 

2. 3 Lecember: 1803, Morgan to Government, Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 1 March 
1804, No. 244; 7 December 1803, Morgan to. 
Fenwick, Bengal Secret and Political Consul- 
tations, 1 March 1803, No. 249: 29 October 
1803, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. - MSS. 13609, 
pp- 162-70. 
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When the security measures were comple- 
ted Harcourt made a plan to send a British 
force from Orissa through Sonpur and 
Sambalpur to secure the possession of Rattan- 
put and the valuable district of Chhatisgarh 
because he thought that the possession of 
those places. would afford security to all 
British possessions from Banares to Ganjam. 
He posted 450 men in the fort of Barabati 
and Shiv Prasad’s irregular corps of 100 men 
were placed at his disposal. He desired to 
add to it 400 to 500 Europeans, 140 troopers 
with gallopers, four six-pounders and two 
howitzers. All these together would have 
constituted the force for executing his plan. 
But as peace was concluded shortly there 
was no need to carry it out.! 


Jaswant Rao Ramchandar, an ambassador 
of the Raja of Berar met Arthur Wellesley at 
a conference at Deogan on 30 November 
1803. Here the terms of the treaty were 
discussed. Jaswant Rao, after some argument 
agreed to the cession of Orissa. The treaties 
were prepared and signed on 17 December by 


1. 1 December 1803, Harcourt -to Shawe, Add. 
MSS. 13609, pp. 217-8. 
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Arthur Wellesley and Jaswant Rao Ram- 
chandar. The British occupation of Orissa 
received recognition from the Raja of 
Berar.1 


In short the British plan of occupation 
emphasised on the movement of the forces 
from all directions i. e. south, east, north and 
west. The conquest was achieved by four- 
point attack. A number of factors contri- 
buted to the British success. The superiority 
of the force, the comprehensive and thorough 
war-plan, the diplomacy to win over the 
border zamindars of Orissa, the seduction of 
Maratha officers, the care taken not to offend 
the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus, 
the respectful attitude to the Brahmins and to 
the temple of Jagannath all combined to help 
the British considerably to occupy the 
country without. difficulty. And _ the 
Maratha inability to win over the chief- 
tains, the want of reinforcement from Nagpur 


1. Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 623, pp. 86, 103, 111; 
Proclamations, 9 January 1804, Bengal Secret 


Persian Correspondence (trans-), Letters Sent 
1804,‘No. 1 
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and their feeble resistance made the way for 
occupation absolutely clear. 


While the feeble manner in which the 
Marathas opposed the British indicated 
nothing but a fore-knowledge of their defeat, 
the appointment by the British of a Civil 
Commissioner to proceed with their military 
commander indicated that the British were 
almost assured of their success. And during 
occupation the British took all measures to 
impress upon the people that their Govern- 
ment though foreign and Christian, would be 
more benevoler.t than that of the Marathas, 
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CHAPTER 11! 


REBELLION OF THE 
RAJA OF KHURDA 


The rebellion of the Raja of Khurda, 
‘which occurred soon after the British con- 
-quest of Orissa, had its origins in the Maratha 
period. During the administration of Shiv 
Bhatt Sathe, Narayan Deva, the zamindar of 
Kimedi and a descendant of the royal family 
of Orissa had claimed the throne of Khurda 
and had invaded the country. The Raja of 
Khurda in his distress sought the help of the 
Marathas, which was granted on condition of 
a payment of one lakh of rupees. The Raja 
of Kimedi was driven out of Khurda, but the 
Raja of Khurda was unable to pay the money 
bargained for. He was forced to surrender to 
the Marathas four mahals including Lembai, 
Rahang and Purusottam Cbhattar in which 
the temple of Jagannath is situated (i.e. the 
country between the Daya, the Chilka lake 
and the sea), together with the tribute of 
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fourteen khandaits of the hills subject to his 
control. The Raja was so angry at being 
deprived of the management of the temple of 
Jagannath, a_ privilege which he had long 
enjoyed, that he once tried to obtain 500 
Telingas and provisions from the chief of 
Ganjam and together with his own force to 
invade Puri. It was only ona representation 
from Raja Ram Pandit, the Maratha Governor 
of Orissa, to the Governor General of Bengal 
that the chief of Ganjam was dissuaded from 
helping the Raja's design. Consequently this 
project was a failure.? 


During the march of the British troops 
under Harcourt to occupy Orissa, negotiations 
were carried on with the Raja of Khurda to 
detach him from the Maratha interest. One 
lakh of rupees was offered to the Raja provi- 
ded he would withdraw from the Marathas, 
afford aclear passage and provide men and 


1. A.B. Mohanty (ed-) Madalupanji, p. 79; Bengal 
Political Consultations, 4 December 1759. 

2. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V, 
No. 1224. 
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supplies for the British troops.’ The Raja’s 
vakil agreed to this proposal but strongly 
represented that the restoration of the four 
mahals should be treated as an essential 
condition for the fulfilment of the agreement. 
But Harcourt did not accept this.? Yet the 
Raja did not give up the hope that his 
_Tepresentation might be considered at some 
future date. 


The Raja gave the British some assistance 
and was willing to the extent of his means to 
afford men and supplies against the Marathas. 
But in consequence of the early reduction of 
the fort of Barabati, there arose no necessity 
for the British to demand any further help 
from him according to the terms stipulated. 


1. 1 October 1804, Harcourt and Melville to 
Government, Bengal Secret and Political Con- 
sultations, 4 April 1806, No. 1; 10 October 1806, 
R. T. Turner, Acting Magistrate of Midnapur 
to Government, Board's Collections, Vol. 318, 
7224, p. 2. 


2, 21 September 1803, Melville to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
1 March 1804, No. 15, 
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By this time Rs. 50,000 out of the promised 
lakh had heen paid to him.? 


During the Raja’s minority Jayi Rajaguru 
was administering the country. Acting on 
behalf of the Raja he proceeded to Cuttack in 
March 1804, attended by 2,000 armed men. He 
had an audience with Harcourt when he 
submitted a petition requesting the restoration 
of the four mahals and urging payment of the 
balance of the stipulated amount. He further 
desired the reduction of the annual peshkash 
to the British which had already been reduced 
toten per cent. In regard to the money 
demanded, the British agreed to pay a further 
Rs. 20,000; the rest it was promised, would be 
paid at some future date. Regarding the 
second claim Harcourt observed that “not a 
span of land could be given up”. He also 
rejected the request for a further reduction in 
the peshkash.? 


1. 1 October 1804, Harcourt and Melville to 
Government, Bengal Secret and Political Con- 
sultations, 4 April 1805, No. 1. 

2. Ibid.; 10 October, 1806, Tuner to Government, 
Board's Collections, Vol. 318, 7244; p. 4. 
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Rajaguru returned from Cuttack and said, 
according to the Raja’s subsequent account, 
“I at first warned you from forming an alliance 
with the Commander of the Company's 
Troops and from affording him a safe passage”.} 
He further added that Harcourt was not only 
unwilling to give up the mahals but also had 
intentions of taking from the Raja whatever 


1. Suchstatements from Rajagucu appear quite 
credible; Harcourt in many of his letters to the 
Government has put the blame on Rajaguru 
for hostilities between the Raja and the British 
Government. In one of them he said, “It 
appears the Raja himself is not inimical to us 
but his Dewan is extremely so and he controls 
everybody and everything at Khurda”™. (vide 
23 October 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. 
MSS. 13610, p. 102; also vide 12 February 1809, 
Buller to Government, Bengal Board of Revenue 
Proceedings, Febtuary 1809, No. 1). The sub- 
sequent events confirm our belief. Rajaguru 
was hanged for abetting rebellion ( vide 
Madalapanji, p.82). Again the Raja was in 
imprisonment, he filed a petition pleading his 
innocence and holding the Rajaguru responsible 
for the rebellion. Consequently he was released 
(vide Board’s Collections, Vol. 318, 7244, p. 31; 
no date). 
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hereditary country remained in his posse- 
ssion.'* 


The Raja was chagrined at the news of 
Harcourt’s attitude. He therefore assumed a 
hostile attitude towards the British Govern- 
ment. That Government had prepared 
agreements defining in liberal terms its 
relations with the tributary Rajas. These 
agreements were readily accepted and signed 
by all except the Raja of Khurda. The Raja 
made delays on various pretexts. Consequently 
the commissioners at Cuttack sent one of 
their principal native officers to explain to the 
Raja the nature of the terms proposed. He 
was also instructed to warn him of the 
impropriety of his conduct and of the danger 
of its continuance,? 


The Raja appeared to be submissive but 
nevertheless delayed signing the agreement for 
a space of nine weeks. At this the commissioners 


a ee 
1. 10 October 1806, Turner to Government, Board's 
Collections, Vol. 318, 7244, p, 4. 
2. 1 October 1804, Harcourt and Melville to 
Government, Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, 4 April 1805, No. 1. 
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at Cuttack ordered their messenger ‘“‘to quit 
the Khurda Durbar within eight and forty 
hours after the receipt of their orders in the 
event of the Raja continuing to withhoid his 
signature and the acceptance of the terms 
proposed.” Thereupon the Raja accepted the 
agreement and affixed his seal to it but while 
delivering it he observed (according to a report 
from the commissioner of Cuttack) arrogantly 
and impertinently, that “the made peace with 
the English”.! 


Moreover with a view to seizing the four 
mahals from the British, he sought the help 
of the Raja of Berar and accordingly carried on 
a correspondence with him. Some letters 
referring to this intrigue were intercepted by 
British officers. In one of them Antaji Naik 
(an officer of the Nagpur Government, 
stationed at Raipur)wrote to Raghuji Bhonsla, 
“TI have come from Ryepur to Khurda and 
seen the Raja, he desires me to hire 1,000 
horse and foot of which he says he will defray 
the expense and write to your highness 
requesting you to give Raghunath Boxy a 


1. Ibid. 
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dress of horse and send him thither with some 
troops and some guns. The Raja and I have 
found out the lucky hour, we have 
circulated a report that Raghunath Boxy 
marched from Nagpur which has inclined the 
Mulkee Zamindars (tributary Rajas) to join’’.! 
The existence of an intrigue was confirmed by 
the zamindar of Raigarh and by Elphinstqne 
the Resident at Nagpur. However the Raja 
of Khurda could not get any help.? 


A 


Further, the Raja increased his establish- 
ment of troops and appointed some Maratha 
sardars. He also improved the _ internal 
defence of the country by repairing roads and 
stationing troops at Dompara and Banpury, 
200 guards stationed at the gate of Khurda 


1. 20 November 1804, Elphinstone to Harcourt and 
Melville, Bengal Secret and Political Consulta- 
tions, 4 April 1805, Nos. 12, 13. 

2. 19 September 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add.MSS. 
13610, p.64; 6 October 1804, Harcourt to 
Shawe, Add. MSS. 13610, p. 82; 1 November 
1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 13610, 
p. 114; 7 November 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, 
Add. MSS. 13610, p. 126. 
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were reinforced by an additional 300 guards 
and two pieces of canon. The Raja often 
went to the hills in search of a place of 
security to which he could resort in time of 
need, 

Again, the Raja induced the other 
tributary chiefs to unite in common cause 
with him against the british. Sambhu 
Bharati, an influential gosain (religious 
mendicant), who was disaffected with the 
new British revenue system was engaged by 
the Raja for this purpose.2, Accordingly the 
Raja of Kujang and Kanika readily accepted 
such invitation. The latter was in fact more 
hostile to the British than the former. 


l. 21 October 1804, Harcourt to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
4 April 1805. Nos. 202: 13 November 1804, 
Government to Elphinstone, Bengal Secret and 
Political Consultations, 29 November 1804, 
No. 164; 10 October 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, 
Add. MSS. 13610, p. 91; 7 November 1804, 
Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 13610, pp. 125, 


127. 
2. 6 October 1804. Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 


13610, pp. 80-1. 
3. 7 November 1804, Harcourt to Shawe. Add. 


MSS. 13610, pp. 129-30. 
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In the month of March 1804 the British 
had made engagements with the Raja of 
Kanika for the purchas2 of all the salt made 
in his territories and he agreed to construct 
golas at convenient places. A gumashta had 
therefore been appointed to take charge of 
the golas; he was also supplied with some 
money for the purchase of salt. But now 
the Raja suddenly seized all the workmen 
employed in constructing golas and plundered 
the money from the gumashta. In July 1804 
when the attendance of the Raja was required 
at the Cuttack town he defied the order, 
though other tributaries presented them- 
selves with readiness. When he fell into 
arrears with aconsiderable part of his revenue, 
chaprasis were sent to him with commi- 
ssioners badges to demand payment but they 
were turned out of his territory. He 
collected alarge body of armed men who 
were placed under the control of a Maratha 
sardzr who was a well-known enemy to the 
British Government.? 


1. 20 November 1804, Elphinstone to Harcourt and 
Melville, Bengal Secret and Political Consulta- 


tions. 4 April 1805, Nos. 12-3, 
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Lastly the Raja of Khurda withdrew his 
vakil from Cuttack and thus, in the opinion 
of the British, set a bad example before the 
other tributaries,’ ~ 


Such hostile proceedings were detected 
by Harcourt soon after the fall of the fort of 
Barabati. Heattempted to bring the Raja 
to his senses by conciliatory measures but 
without success. He observed ‘‘Our modera- 
tion has been construed into weakness, our 
silence into ignorance and our endeavours 
to conciliate into apprehension and fear”.? 
He was afraid that the Raja of Khurda’s 
example might be followed by other tributary 
chiefs. “Everything tends, I think, to increase 
the necessity of making an example of that 
fellow[{the Raja of Khurda}.’’* Again, he wrote 
“I do think the Raja of Khurda must be exter- 
minated. Itismy intention to demand the 


1. 7November 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS, 
13610. pp. 131-2 

2. 6OQOctober 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 
13610, p. 81. 

3. 3 October 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 
13610, p. 74. 
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immediate dismissal of his troops and 
destruction of his barriers; that he should 
give up his correspondence with any persons 
dissatisfied with the British Government”.’ 


But Wellesley was not prepared to 
consent readily to this proposal. Indeed his 
schemes for the extension of British authority - 
in India had already been opposed by the 
Court of Directors. Again, when in June 1804 
war was declared against Holkar the Court of 
Directors condemned Wellesley’s policy more 
vehemently than before? Thus criticism 
from home perhaps dissuaded Wellesley from 
pursuing any further military measures. 
M. Shawe, private secretary to Wellesley, 
wrote to Harcourt, “Lord Wellesley desires 
meto inform you that he has had quite 
enough of war and is very unwilling to engage 
in fresh operation of a military nature.”° 


l. 1 October 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 
13610, pp. 66-7. 


C. H. Philips, Hast India Company, pp. 140-1 


3. 7 November 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. 
MSS. 13610, p. 139. 
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Another reason for Wellesley’s unwilling- 
ness to use force against the Raja of Khurda 
at that moment was that the war with the 
Maratha confederates was not yet over. He 
had received information that Holkar’s agents 
were attempting to excite an alarm amongst 
the petty chieftains dependent on the British 
Government by spreading the idea that it was 
the secret aim of the British to deprive them 
of their powers and to reduce them gradually 
to the condition of the zamindars subject 
to the Company. Wellesley feared that any 
operations against the Raja of Khurda at that 
moment might give an air of probability to 
these rumours.’ 


Wellesley therefore told Harcourt to try to 
bring the Raja to his senses without using 
force. He added that if force had to be used it 
would be best to wait until Holkar had been 
defeated.? 


Accordingly as a precautionary measure 
against the unity of the tributary chiefs behind 


1. 11 November 1804, Government to Harcourt, 
Add MSS. 13608, pp. 142-3. 
2. Ibid. 
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the cause of the Raja of Khurda, Harcourt 
imprisoned Sambhu Bharati, who carried 
messages on behalf of the Raja of Khurda 
from one tributary state to another.? 


Secondly he wanted to demand the 
removal from office of Rajaguru, who was at 
the root of the Raja's hostility against the 
British, and to explain to the Raja the various 
points concerning which the British felt 
suspicious of him. For this purpose, Captain 
Blunt was selected and empowered to adjust 
differences,” 


A messenger was sent in advance to 
request the Raja to receive Blunt. The Raja 
agreed and behaved with every appearance of 
submission. But on the following day Raja- 
guru informed the messenger that the Raja 


1. 6 October 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 
13610, p. 81. 
2. 23 October 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 
13610, p.102;-9 November 1804, Harcourt to 
Elphinstone, Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, 2 May 1805, No. 445: 10 October 
1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 13610 
p+ 90. 
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had changed his mind and that Blunt could 
not come to Khurda. As the messenger 
insisted on the necessity of compliance, after a 
long discussion Rajaguru yielded to the extent 
of saying that he would expiain the matter to. 
the Raja and obtain a letter from him. Thus 
the messenger was detained for fourteen days, 
at the end of which he was toldthat should he 
attempt to stay any longer at Khurda it might 
be dangerous for him.’ He therefore left 
Khurda fcr Cuttack, but on the confines of 
the Raja’s territory he found that several 
harkaras going to Khurda with letters urging 
the Raja to receive Blunt had been detained 
by the Raja’s guards. One of their letters 
had been seized and opened. They could 
procure supplies only with great difficulty.? 

From here the messenger made an attempt to 
induce the Raja by letter to acquiesce in the 


1. 9 November 1804, Harcourt to Elphinstone, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 2 
May 1805, No. 445; 7 November 1804, Harcourt 
to Shawe, Add. MSS. 13610, pp. 127-8. 

2. 7 November 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. 
MSS. 13610, p. 128. 
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British demand. But as this proved of no 
avail, he returned to Cuttack." 


Thus negotiations were broken off. By 
this time the war between the British and the 
Maratha confederates was over and Harcourt 
had already made preparations to curb the 
power of the Raja. Before he took any action 
the Raja had already imposed restraints on 
communications into his territory by placing a 
guard on the banks of the river Mahanadi, who 
attempted to seize all property coming down 
to Cuttack, declaring that “the Raja’s orders 
were that nothing was to pass belonging to 
English sirdars at this place”.? The Raja also 
sent a party of about 250 cavalry and about 
900 Barkandazes, who entered the disputed 
mahals and plundered them.* They also 


1. 9 November 1804, Harcourt to Elphinstone, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
2May 1805, No. 445.: 

2. 16November 1804, Harcourt to Elphinstone, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 2 May 
1805, No. 446; 5 November 1804, Harcourt 
to Shawe, Add. MSS. 13610, p. 120. 


3. 19 November 1804, Hickland to Harcourt, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
4 April 1805, No. 27. 
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disarmed a small detachment in theservice of 
the Company. After that they posted them- 
selves in and near the village of Delang.+ 


Captain Hickland? who was posted at 
Pipli soon marched with a party of 120 sepoys 
and a_ six-pounder at two o'clock inthe 
morning of 22 November 1804 and reached 
Delang at 5 o’clock. Soon he made a sudden 
attack and routed the Raja’s force. In the attack 
which was made on the garh near the village, 
the Raja's force lost upward of 100, while 
the loss on the side of the British consisted of 
one lashkar killed, together with one 
hawaldar, one drummer and six  sepoys 
wounded.,? 


1. 10 October 1806, Turner to Government, 
Board's Collections, Vol. 318, 7244, p.5;16 
November 1804, Harcourt to Elphinstone, 
Add. MSS. 13610, p. 150. 

2. John Hickland, Captain, 5th Bengal Native 
Infantry. 

3. 29 November 1804, Hickland to MHarcourt, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
4 April 1805, ,No. 27; 20 November 1804, 
Hickland to Harcourt, Add. MSS. 13610, 
pp. 156-7. 
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While Hickland was returning to Pipli 
about 50 horse kept on hovering on his flank 
on the way, wounded to British sepoys and 
one of the Europeans. Then they set fire to 
some villages nearby. In consequence of the 
firing of Hickland’s flanking parties three of 
the Raja’s men were killed. As he was 
occasionally harassed by the Raja’s men, 
Hickland took post at ‘Pautpur’ and was ulti- 
mately successful in scaring them away. ' 


A force under Harcourt now moved from 
Cuttack,on which the Raja’s soldiers who 
were plundering in the Mughalbandi 
retreated and took shelter in the fort of 
Khurda. ? ~ 


After reaching the fort of Khurda 
Harcourt reconnoitred the thick bamboo 
jungles and hedge surrounding the fort within 


1. Encl., 20 November 1804, Harcourt to Captain 
Armstrong, Bengal Secret and Political Con- 
sultations, 4 April 1805, No. 27. 

2. 21 November 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. 
MSS. 13610, p. 154; 7 December 1804, Harcourt 
to Armstrong, Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, 4 April 1805, No. 32. 
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500 yards of the gate. He sent a detachment 
under Captain Storey in the direction of 
Gangapara, the way towards which was 
reported to have been blockaded by bamboos. 
When Storey was about 500 yards from the 
blockade, two sentries posted there gave the 
alarm. Whenthe British detachment came 
nearer, the sentries opened fire and then gave 
way. After securing possession of the 
blockade, a strong party was sent to get 
intelligence of Hickland but they were not 
able to reach him; the detachment then 
returned to Khurda.' 


In response to a proclamation issued by 
Harcourt stating that whoever promoted the 
British interests would be suitably rewarded, 
Shaikh ‘Wyoz’ Muhammad, a native of 
Cuttack, offered his services with a contin- 
gent. He was placed in the charge of a piece 
of artillery and was directed to reduce the 
fort of Banpur, which he did. He also 


1. 2 December 1804, Storey to Harcourt, Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 4 April 1805, 
No. 31. 
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captured four of the Raja’s brothers and one 


son.} 


Meanwhile a twelve-pounder battery and 
two flanking batteries, one of two howitzers 
and the other of four six-pounders were con- 
structed against the walls of the fort. They 
were completed on 4 December 1804 and 
opened fire at daybreak on the following day. 
At ten o'clock in the morning a practicable 
breach was made near the principal entrance of 
the outer fort. Major Fletcher was directed 
to assault the place with about 120 men ofa 
Madras European regiment and with two flank 
companies of 2nd batallion 7th Bengal native 
infantry together with a six-pounder and a 
proportion of artillery men and = gun- 
lashkars.? 


The main party was covered on its right. 
by two flank companies of the 19th Madras 


1. Encl., 21 October 1815, Impey to Government, 
Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P. 
31 October 1815, No. 18. 

2. 7 December 1804, Harcourt to Armstrong, Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 4 April 
1805, No. 32. 
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native infantry under Hickland and one from 
the 9th Madras native infantry. These 
covering parties were told to assist the party 
under the command of Fletcher. When the 
outer fort had been carried the inner fort was 
plainly visible. Soon Fletcher was provided 
with a ladder, with which he succeeded in 
climbing the wall, followed by his party.! 


When the British troops were busy 
entering the outer work, the Raja escaped, 
together with the diwan and the other,principal 
sardars.?,, He then made for the jungle 
from where he sent a vakil with a request for 
an audience with Harcourt. But the vakil 
was made a prisoner. Then the Raja sent his 
diwan for the same purpose but he was also 
made a prisoner. After this he sent a servant 
of-the Company. When he returned from 
Harcourt and was encouraging the Raja, a 
small detachment seized the Raja in the jungle 
30 miles from Khurda on the night of 


1. Ibid. 
2. 5 December 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 
13610, p. 174. 
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3 January 1805, and sent hima prisoner to 
Cuttack.' 


After settling affairs at Khurda, Harcourt 
sent a detachment to Nayagarh to capture 
Antaji and Kannoji, who were chiefly 
implicated in the intrigue between the Raja of 
Khurda and the Raja of Nagpur.?. Then he 
proceeded directly towards Gope, from which 
he intended to go up the sea coast by Golra, 
Marichpur, Harishpur and Bishenpur, Kujang 
and Kanika in order to deal with those who 
sympathised with the rebellion and to establish 
order in those parts of the country. 


The Rajas of Marichpur and Bishenpur 
had promised to join hands with the Raja of 
Khurda against the British, the former in 
particular drove away many British raiyats 


1. 10 October 1806, Turner to Government, Board's 
Collections, Vol. 318, 7244, p. 6; 4 January 1805, 
Harcourt to Government, Bengal Secret and 
Political Consultations, 4 April 1805, No. 40. 

Ibid. 

13 January 1805, Harcourt to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
2 May 1805, No. 448. 
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from the forntier villages; he also went to the 
extent of sending parties to raise contributions 
in some of the Mughalbandi villages and 
neglected the orders of the commissioners that 
he should pay tribute. On the arrival of 
Harcourt’s army in the neighbourhood of 
their territories they soon submitted. 


The Raja of Kujang looked to the Raja 
of Khurda as his immediate superior. He had 
therefore made some preparations together 
with the Raja of Kanika, but the fall of the 
Raja of Khurda deterred him. When 
Harcourt's detachment reached his territory 
in the middle of February 1805 he did not 
provide them with the grain which they 
required. As soon as Harcourt crossed the 
river Mahanadi he took to flight. His elder 
brother was thereupon seated on the throne 
on the following conditions: 


First, ‘‘that all arrangements made in the 
Moghalbundi territories with regard to the 
salt manufactured therein should be consi- 


1. 29 January 1805, Harcourt to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations 
2 May 1805, No. 448. 
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dered as extending over Kujang territories 
as far as they might be deemed applicable 
thereto by the British Government. Secondly 
the Raja should account to the British 
Government or authorities at Cuttack for 
all property found from the wrecks of the 
vessels on the sea coast of his territory”. 
Thirdly, he should obey all orders he might 
receive from the British Government in the 
capacity of a chief of a ‘tributary estate’, 
Lastly, the family of the Raja who took to 
flight should be taken care of and provided 
with a suitable maintenance.' 


The Raja of Kanika, who was a ‘very 
active supporter of the Raja of Khurda, had 
already showna hostile attitude to the British 
at the time of the rebellion. Although a 
British detachment was stationed near his 
territory, perhaps with a view to frighten 
him, he drove away the raiyats and other 
inhabitants from the British frontier, and 
prevented them from _ collecting their 
crops. He imposed considerable restrictions 


1. 17 February 1805, Harcourt to Government 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
2 May 1805, No. 450. 
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onthe passage of vessels up the river, and 
threatened to put the crews to death. He 
assembled parties on the frontier of the 
Mughalbandi for the purpose of invading it. 
A party of Barkandazes was actually crossing 
the Kanika river to enterthe Mughalbandi, 
when the arrival of a British vessel in the 
river prevented it. When a British officer 
went on duty to a port in the Raja’s country 
he was surrounded by an armed force. When 
the inhabitants of the villages offered him 
trifling supplies they were carried off and 
put in confinement. Therefore Harcourt had 
sent a detachment towards Kendrapara village 
in the Mughalbandi to prevent any predatory 
incursions from the Raja of Kanika. By the 
time the detachment reached Kendrapara the 
Raja of Kanika had heard of the British 
success at Khurda. He therefore abandoned 
his atrempts to seize a British vessel, and 
disbanded several hundred of his armed 
peons.! In view of the Raja’s misconduct 


1. 22 December 1804, Harcourt to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations. 4 
April 1805, No. 36; 30 December 1804, Harcourt 
to Government, Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, 4 April 1805, No. 39. 
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Harcourt imprisoned him and sent him to 
Balasore. From there he was later removed 
tothe fort of Midnapur. His country was 
entrusted to the charge of the judge and 
magistrate of Cuttack.’ 


The Raja of Kanika was subsequently 
released from confinement and restored to his 
estate on paying the same annual tribute 
as before. But this principle was not applied 
in the case of the Raja of Khurda when he 
was freed from imprisonment. When the 
question of restoring him to Khurda arose, 
the Raja was not permitted to pay the same 
tribute as before. He wasasked to engage 
for his estate at a higher assessment. The 
commissioners at Cuttack desired to make an 
example of him and believed that such a 
measure would subdue the rebellious spirit of 
the tributary Rajas. Harcourt wrote tothe 
Government, “I conceive that such manifesta- 
tion of our justice and moderation coupled 
with the example that has been made of the 


1. 16 May 1895, Government to Harcourt, Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 16 May 
1805, No. 405. 
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tebellious Raja of Khurda will effectually 
prevent the occurrence of those difficulties 
we have already experienced.”* 


But the policy which was calculated to 
prevent trouble from the tributary chiefs 
ultimately led to a rebellion, twelve years 
later, from that part of the country which 
changed hands from the Raja of Khurda to 
the British. 


1. 24 December 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. 
MSS. 13610, p. 193. 
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CHAPTER IV 
TRIBUTARY STATES. 


During the Maratha rule that part of 
Orissa which was known as Garjat was held 
by a number of tributary chieftains. They 
managed their own territories, maintained 
their own forces and paid a quit rent to 
the Maratha Government either in money or 
in kind.? 


If the tributary chiefs committed any 
offence or acted contrary to the interests of 
the Maratha Government they were punished. 
Maratha troops marched into their territories 
to apprehend criminals and _ occasionally 
dethroned a chief himself. The chiefs of 
Kburda, Athgarh, Ali and Darpan had each 


+ 


2. 19 January 1804, Harcourt and Melville to 
Government, Bengal Secret and Political Consul- 
tations, 1 March 1804, No. 42. 
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been imprisoned, and the first died in the forc 
of Barabati. Thus, though the tributary 
chiefs generally enjoyed freedom in the 
internal administration of their territories, 
the Maratha Government interfered if it 
thought fit.? 


When the British took possession of 
‘Orissa they found 30 hill chiefs. The terri-: 
tories of some of them constituted the 
Garjat. The territories of others were 
scattered over the Mughalbandi. The most 
powerful of them, the chief of Khurda,. 
rebelled against the British Government and 
consequently his estate was annexed to the 
Mughalbandi. The territories of the remai- 
ning 29 were generally called “Tributary 
Mahals”. In accordance with the practice of 
the Maratha Government, the British entred 
into engagements for fixed jama with these_ 
tributary chiefs. It was considered that such 
a liberal policy was likely to bind them to the 


2. 17 October 1815, E. Impey, Superintendent of 
tributary mahals to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations ‘(Lower 
Provinces), 14 November 1815, No. 41. 
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British Government. In these engagements 
there was no provision for the protection of 
the agricultural community against oppression 
from the chiefs. But this did not prevent 
the British Government from exercising an 
active control in such matters if it wished. 
The sum total annually derived by the British 
Government from these 29 mahals amounted 
to sicca Rs, 118,687. The surplus thought to 
be enjoyed by the proprietors was estimated 
at approximately Rs. 523,250. 


Thirteen out of the twenty nine mahals 
were subjected to the British regulations and 
the remaining sixteen were exempted from 
them. While the former were absorbed in the 
Mughalbandi, the latter with some later 
additions emerged as the real tributary states 
of Orissa.? 


1. 17 July 1818, Governor General in Council to 
Court of Directors, Revenue Letters from 
Bengal 1818-19, Vol. [X, pp. 106-9; 20 December 
1814, Richardson to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 18 March 1815, 
No. 29. 

2. The sixteen states were Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri, 
Angul, Athgarh, Dhenkanal, Banki, Daspalla, 
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This group of sixteen states covereda 
hilly tract, having the districts of Singhbhum 
and Midnapur on the north, the Mughalbandi 
on the east, the district of Ganjam in the 
Madras presidency in the south and the states 
of Athmalik, Baud, Bamra, Radhakhol, Sonpur 
and Patna on the west. In many parts of this 
tract there were hill tribes. The southern 
part was inhabited by a large number of 
Kandhas, the middle by Savaras and the 
northern by Kols and Santhals. The greater 
portion of this tract was unfit for cultivation 
and the small portion cultivated produced a 
scanty subsistence. The majority of the 
inhabitants turned to employments like the 


manufacture of iron, charcoal, boat building 
and felling timber. 


Nayagarh, Narasingpur, Ranpur, Talcher, 
Tigiria, Hindol, Sukinda, Keonjhar and Khand- 
para: Bengal Civil Judical Consultations, 
5 September 1805, No. 32 (Regulation XII 
1805). 


1. 20 December 1814, Richardson to Government, 


Bengal Revenue Consultations, 18 ‘March 1815, 
No. 29. 
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At the time of the conquest of Orissa, 
the hilly nature of this tract and “the uncivi- 
lised manners of the Zamindars” and of the 
other inhabitants prompted the British to 
adopt a policy towards them that was quite 
different from their policy elsewhere. While 
the British regulations were extended to 
other mahals, the chiefs of the sixteen states, 
in accordance with special agreements made 
with them, enjoyed full freedom in the 
internal administration of their territories, 
Their only obligation was to pay a stipulated 
tribute to the British Government punctually, 
The provisions of the agreements show that 
these chiefs were treated as subordinate allies: 
on the one hand, they were required to 
acknowledge the supreme authority of the 
British, on the other hand they were pledged 
to prevent the passage of enemies of the 
British through their territories and to help 
the British in punishing and reducing to 
obedience any offenders in their neighbour- 
hood. It was administrative expediency that 
regulated the British relationship with 
these sixteen states. It did not arise out of 
any rights asserted by the chiefs. The British 
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Government reserved the power of interfering 
in these states if it was found necessary.! 
Their tribute was treated as ordinary revenue 
by the British. If they delayed payment they 
were fined as a penalty. If they could not 
pay at all their lands were sold up. 
Thus, as in the case of the zamindars of the 
Mughalbandi, as well as in that of the chiefs of 
the tributary mahals not exempted from 
British regulations, the common mode of 
enforcing the collection of tribute from these 
sixteen states was to put the lands up for sale. 
For example, on one occasion six of them were 
advertised for sale for the recovery of arrears, 
As suitable bidders were not found, the 
collector purchased them on account of the 
Government. But subsequently they were 
restored to the Rajas on the discharge of the 
arrears due from them.? 


1. Encl., 1 October 1804, Harcourt and Melville 
to Government, Bengal Secret and Politica] 
Consultations, 4 April 1805, Nos. 3, 4. 

2. 29 February 1820, A. Stirling, Secretary to 
Commissioner of Cuttack to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, 
No. 25; 26 October 1818, Ker to Government, 
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Formerly the method of collection was 
defective in that there was no exertion on the 
part of the Government to press the collection 
of tribute from the chiefs. There were 
therefore arrears outstanding in every year. 
In 1818 when Ker was the commissioner of 
Cuttack a better arrangement was made for 
securing the punctual payment of the tribute 
from the sixteen states. A rule was established 
that each Raja should send in the amount 
of each kist on the day of its being due with a 
despatch (chalan) to the collector’s office and 
address a petition (arzi) at the same time of 
their having done so. If this petition were 
not. given, orders (parwanas) would be 
despatched calling for payment and peons 
would be sent from the commissioner's office 
after a certain interval. This system proved 
asuccess. Stirling, writing on behalf of Ker, 
stated that “‘punctual collection of the tribute 
due from the sixteen Gurjats exempt from 
regulations was very happily and successfully 
effected by Mr.Ker during 1226, Umlee {1818-19} 


Bengal Revenue Consultations, 20 November 
1818, No- 52:29 September 1818, Trower to 
Stirling, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 20 
November 1818, No. 53. 
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without its being found necessary to advertise 
any one of them for sale.”? 


True to the agreement made with the 
tributary chiefs, the British Government 
avoided interfering in the internal administra- 
tion of these sixteen states.? They thought 
. that those chiefs would be “the conservators 
of the Public Peace and the distributors of 
Justice’. Butin 1814it was reported that 
some of them were indulging in serious crimes, 
The chief of Dhenkanal was said to have 
killed one person and tortured others. 
Similarly the chief of Mayurbhanj was said 
to have killed someone. The Government 
directed the magistrate of Cuttack to take 
cognizance of these cases. Enquiries were 
conducted. Owing to the want of evidence, 
however, these chiefs were acquitted of the 


1. 29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1320, 


No, 25. . 
2. Encl. 1 August 1812, I. W. Sage, Magistrate of 


Cuttack to Government, Bengal Criminal 
Judicial Consultations L. P., 22 August 1812, 
No. 26; 22 August 1812, Government to Sage, 
Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations L. P,, 
22 August 1812, No. 27. 
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charge of murder. But the chief of Dhenkanal 
was convicted of other charges. The Govern- 
ment also came to suspect that the chiefs had 
been party to the alleged crimes.* 


Therefore the Government decided to 
appoint an officer to supervise the conduct 
of the chiefs of the sixteen states so as to 
prevent the commission of crimes and 
outrages. This officer was designated the 
“Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals”. 
Impey, the magistrate of Cuttack, was the 
first to hold this office. He was appointed 
in 1814. The power enjoyed by the superin- 
tendent was of a political nature, it was not 
closely defined. It was thought that the 
superintendent, ‘“‘being unfettered by any 
precise rules, might serve as a useful check 
on their conduct”. The whole idea under- 
lying this arrangement was to secure the 
interests of the people by interfering as 
little as possible in their chiefs’ internal 
administration.” 


1. 18 October 1814, Government to Richardson, 


Bengal Revenue Consultations, 18 October 
1814, No. 43. 


2. Board’s Collections Vol. 494, 11899, pp. l, 2, 
33-4. (no date). 
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An attempt was made to see if the police 
in these states could be improved. Impey was 
directed to obtain accurate information 
regarding the states and character and disposi- 
tion of their chiefs. When his enquiries 
began some of the chiefs apprehended that 
police thanas would be established in their 
‘states and objected to the enquiries on the 
ground that it was not consistent with the 
agreements made with them by the first 
commissioners. It was only when the 
Governor General in Council made clear that 
“Tt was not in contemplation to establish 
police thanas on the part of the Government” 
in the tributary states that the chiefs’ 
suspicions were allayed.’ 


In fact the enquiries showed that on 
the one hand the application of the 
Bengal regulations to these states would be 
“very inexpedient.” First it was thought 
that the daroghas at such a distance “amongst 
a people so illinformed” and “‘so little acqua- 
inted with the nature’ of British laws and 


1. 14 December 1815, Government to Impey, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations L. P., 14 Nov- 
ember 1815, No. 43. 
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methods would harass and oppress the people. 
Secondly even if the regulations were extended 
they would be productive of much expense 
but as the tribute of the states was fixed, 
there was no means to recover the expense. 
On the other hand, enquiries convinced the 
Government that if the tributary chiefs were 
left entirely uncontrolled, that would increase 
the amount of crime in the states.' 


Therefore the British Government took 
a middle course. Asa result, in 1816 these 
states were brought under the ordinary juris- 
diction of the criminal courts in so far as 
serious crimes were concerned. The chiefs. 
were left in controlof the police but their 
exercise of this control was now made subject 
to the supervision of the superintendent. 
They received sanads from thesuperintendent 
under the authority of the Governor General. 
They were to send all persons charged with 
murder, robbery or heinous crime within 
24 hours of arrest to the nearest police 
darogha or military detachment. They had 


Jl. 20 December 1814, Richardson to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 18 March 1815, 
No. 29. 
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to transmit monthly reports to the superin- 
tendent of all occurrences relative to the 
police of their states, especially all heinous 
offences.’ 


The enforcement of the police regulations 
in the tributary states does not appear to have 
been very successful. The orders of the 
Government for the submission of monthly 
reports of crimes to the superintendent were not 
properly carried out. Ker thought the reports 
“were made up...in the Cuttack bazar without 
reference to the actual state of things.” 
Therefore he discontinued the practice of 
submitting such reports. But he specifically 
asked the chiefs to report to him the occu- 
trence of any crimes of magnitude and to send 
in the accused with the necessary information 
and evidence so that proper steps might be 
taken against them. In other words the 
chiefs were deprived of jurisdiction over 
serious crimes. From 1816 to 1819 only two 
cases were brought before the superintendent. 


1. Encl., 20 October 1815, M..H. Turnbull, Registrar, 
Nizamat Adalat to Government, Bengal Criminal 
Judicial Consultations L.P., 10 May 1816, No. 2. 
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In one case a charge of murder was preferred 
by a merchant against two khandaits in 
Mayurbhanj. The charge could not be 
properly established, the defendants were 
acquitted. In another case of a similar nature 
the prisoners were released from want of 
proof. But there was no definite procedure 
for trying criminal cases from the tributary 
states. This, in Ker’s opinion, to some 
extent made it difficult to prove the guilt of 
the defendants.' 


Similarly, the civil jurisdiction of the 
British courts was not extended to the tribu- 
tary states until 1816. In some of the states 
succession disputes had resulted in murder. 
For example, after the death of Tarwar Singh, 
the chief of Angul, his younger brother Jai 
Singh succeeded him. He wasin possession 
vf the state for three months when it was 
alleged that Prithwi Singh, his half-brother, 
murdered him and his three children in 1809/10 
(1217 Amali) and retained possession of the 

kingdom. Lokanath Singh, a son of Tarwar 


1. <9 February 1820, A. Stirling, Secretary to 
Commissioner of Cuttack, Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 19 May 1820, No. 25. 
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Singh, claimed the succession. He appealed 
to the British Government. An enquiry was 
made. The Government was convinced that 
the crime was committed by Prithwi Singh. 
But asa matter of expediency the Govern- 
ment did not inflict any severe punishment 
on him because it was apprehended that in 
view of his power and infjuence over the 
people any such punishment would provoke 
disturbances. 


After this incident, a regulation was 
passed to control the decision of claims rela- 
ting to succession to the sixteen states. All 
claims to the succession to any of these states 
were to be decided in the first instance by 
the superintendent. He was to be generally 
guided by the established laws and usages of 
the states. An appeal could be made from the 


1. Encl., 23 July 1814, Richardson and W. C. Ward, 
Commissioners appointed to investigate into 
disputed claim to succession to Angul, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations L. P.,16 August 
1814, No. 31; 16 August 1814, Government to 
Richardson and Ward, Bengal Criminal Judicial 
Consultations L. P., 16 August 1814, No. 33, 
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superintendent’s decision to the Sadar Dewani 
Adalat provided that the petition of appeal 
was preferred within three months after the 
original decree had been passed. 


The policy of the British Government in 
determining the relation of the Mughalbandi 
with the Garjat was one of avoiding any 
complication or confusion and of acting as far 
as practicable within the limits of the 
agreement. 


On two occasions, when some of the 
inhabitants of the Mughalbandi applied for 
the recovery of debts from the hill chiefs, the 
superintendent dismissed the applications on 
the ground that the regulations relative to 
suits for the recovery of debts did not extend 
to the Garjat chiefs and that he had conse- 
quently no jurisdiction over them in such 
matters.” 


]. Encl, 10 May 1816, Government to Impey, 


Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, 10 May 
1816, No. 16. 


2. 29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, No. 25, 
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When two Mughalbandi estates were 
purchased privately by two hill chiefs, the 
Government objected on the ground that the 
lands taken under their control would be 
liable to the British regulations and conse- 
quently would involve the purchasers in 
inconvenience and embarrassment. To quote 
the opinion of Ker, ‘‘as the Hill Chiefs are 
exempt from the operation of the Regulations 
in their proper capacity of tributaries, we are 
entitled to demand from them in return for 
this and other high privileges which they enjoy 
that they confine themselves to their Hills 
and abstain from intruding on an order of 
things of which they form no part.”"! 


In the matter of trade between the 
Mughalbandi and the Garjat, at first, during 
Impey’s superintendence many of the tribu- 
tary chiefs were imposing vexatious duties on 
merchants and grain dealers trading with or 
through the Garjat. When Ker was superin- 
tendent he considered that this was injurious 
and that the chiefs had no right to do so. 
Therefore he prohibited the chiefs from 
imposing duties on trade.? 


1. Ibid. 2, Ibid. 
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If we examine how far the chiefs were 
eager to keep themselves within the limits of 
their agreements, it seems that the chief of 
Nayagarh for many years afforded shelter and 
support to several of the most active leaders 
in the rebellion of 1817. He also failed to 
help in the capture of rebel leaders whose 
haunts lay beyond his own frontier. 


The country of the chief of Mayurbhanj 
suffered for sometime from the depredations 
of a tribe of Kandhs or Kols. But when the 
chief was called on, he did not make any 
adequate exertions to restore law and order.? 


Sometimes inhabitants of the Mughalbandi 
charged with crimes absconded to Keonjhar 
and remained safe from pursuit. Orders from 
the superintendent’s office calling on the 
chief to apprehend them were often evaded 
and the regulation for bringing the offenders 
to task did not often produce the desired 
effect.® 


In short, in the managements of the 
trivatary states exempted from the regulations, 


1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
3. Ibid. 
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the British strictly enforced the punctual 
payment of tribute from their chiefs. They 
were also anxious to enforce the observance of 
the engagements made by the chiefs with 
their first commissioners. They reserved the 
right to interfere in the internal administra- 
tion of the tributary states, andthey did 
interfere when some chiefs committed heinous 
crimes. They tried to persuade the chiefs to 
improve their administration, but they 
thought it expedient to abstain as far as 
possible from interference lest it might create 
discontent against the British rule. 
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CHAPTER V 
RELIGIOUS POLICY 


In the eighteenth century the British 
religious policy in India, it has been said, was 
based not only on toleration but also on prote- 
ction. Especially in the southern and western 
parts of India the British were firm supporters 
of Hindu religious institutions. The basic 
idea behind the policy was that whatever the 
Native government would have done. they 
were bound to do.’ By the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the British patronage of 
Hindu religious institutions was being criti- 
cised by numerous bodies of zealots in Britain, 
especially the Evangelicals. They pleaded 
that practices like the burning of widows and 
self-immolation under the wheels of the 
car of Jagannath were evils inherent in the 
Hindu religion which could only be removed 


1. J. W .Kaye, Chrisiianity in India, pp. 391-2 
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by western education and a. knowledge of 
Christianity. Some members of the Clapham 
Sect, notably Wilberforce, Grant, Henry 
Thornton and Parry, took an active part in 
this movement. Some spoke in Parliament. 
Parry and Grant tried as Directors to 


' influence the Court into withdrawing official 


a 


patronage from Hindu religious institutions.* 
But when the news of the Vellore mutiny 
reached London the opponents of.the Clapham 
Sect vigorously attacked the idea of preaching 
Christianity in India. It was represented 
that the preaching of Christianity was one of 
the causes of the mutiny.? Public opinion 
supported them. Consequently the home 
Government was not inclined to make any 
changes in the religious policy of the Indian 
Government which might create misgivings 
in the minds of the people that the British 
wanted to convert them to Christianity. In 
short, in the first two decades of the 


1, C.H. Philips, East India Company, pp. 158-60; 
E. M. Howse, Saints in Politics, pp. 73-82. 

2. Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons (to 
be abbreviated as H. C.) 1812-1813 Vol. VIII, 
pp. 517-26. 
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nineteenth century there was no significant 
change in the religious ‘policy of the Indian 
Government.’ 


This policy applied equally to Orissa as to 
the rest of India. Like that of the Marathas, 
the British religious policy in Orissa took 
special consideration: of the religious feelings 
of the people in general and of the Brahmans 
at Jagannath in particular. When the British 
army under the command of Harcourt 
marched from Ganjam for the conquest of 
Orissa, he was warned by the Government 
not to offend the Brahmans in any manner 
and was instructed, “On your arrival at Jagger- 
naut you will employ every possible precau- 
tion to preserve the respect due to the pagoda 
and to the religious prejudices of the Brahmins 
and pilgrims. You will furnish the Brahmins 
with such guards as shall afford perfect 
security to their persons, rites and ceremonies 
and to the sanctity of the religious edifices 
and you will strictly enjoin those under your 
command to observe your orders on this 


1. C.H. Philips, Hast India Company, pp. 161, 190-1; 
E. M. Howse, Saints in Politics, pp, 87-94. 
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important subject, with the utmost degree of 
accuracy and vigilance.’ The same consistent 
policy was followed, when the British had 
taken possession of Orissa.! 


The temple of Jagannath was looked upon 
as a prominent Hindu institution, having a 
/great political influence behind it. After the 
conquest of Orissa Harcourt with reference 
to the temple remarked that “‘in a political 
light its value is incalculable.”? In 1813 Krishna 
Chandra Singh, the proprietor of the pargana 
of Rahang, claimed title to certain lands in the 
immediate vicinity of Jagannath which he had 
purchased at a public sale. The Brahmans 
contested this, and affrays ensued in which a 
Brahman lost his life. Richardson after due 
enquiry recommended that the lands should 
be free of assessment as being attached to the 
temple of Jagannath and as being appropriated 
for the residence of the priests. He further 
added that ‘any infringement of the just 


5. 8 August 1803, Wellesley to Campbell, Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 1 March 
1804, No. 46. 

6. (no date) 1805, Harcourt and Melville to Govern- 
ment, Add. MSS. 13611, p. 62. 
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rights of the Brahmins will be productive of 
most injurious effects in the political point 
of view for, I conceive that on the security of 
those rights, depends the respectability of the 
priests.’ The Government approved of this 
proposal.’ 


The British policy: towards the priests 
and Brahmans received a due response from 
them. In July 1804, when Harcourt with his 
party visited the car festival at Jagannath, he 
was received by the pilgrims and priests “with 
shouts and clapping of hands’. They appe- 
ared so grateful that Harcourt was astonished. 
He was of opinion that the gratitude they 
expressed for the protection afforded them, 
and the confidence they felt that it would be 
continued, were “powerful reasons to believe 
them sincere’. He further stated that “in | 
every instance they have manifested the 
strongest feeling of respect and attention to 


J. 15 April 1813, Richardson to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 1 May 1813, 
No. 25; 1 May 1813, Government to Richardson, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 1 May 1813, 
No. 26. 
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all of us.’ In the same month compliments 
were presented to Wellesley in a message on 
along slip of paper overlaid with gold leaf 
with the signatures of priests, abbots, recluses, 
Vaishnavs and Brahmans of Puri.? 


The pensions enjoyed by the Brahmans 
under the Maratha Government for the 
‘support of religious institutionsand the main. 
tenance of religious ceremonies were conti- 
nued under British rule.* Similar privileges 
were also extended to the muslims. For 
example, in 1805 in conformity with usage, 
the kazi of Cuttack was given a khilat consi- 
sting of two shawls, four turbans and 400 


1. 10 July 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 
13610, pp. 9-10. 

2. S.N. Sen and U. Mishra (eds), Sanskrit Docu- 
ments, pp. 9-10. 

3. 14 December 1813, Richardson to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 24 December 
1813., No.17; 24 December 1813, Government to 
Richardson, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
24 December 1813, No. 19; 14 October 1806, 
R.Ker, Judge of Cuttack to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 23 October 1806, No. 20 
(vide also No, 21, enclosed). 
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kahans of kauris or 100 rupees in cash for 
the celebration of the Id.' 


In short, the keynote of British reli-~ 
gious policy was to support the natives in 
the “undisturbed exercise of their religious 
rites and ceremonies, and to preserve their 
places of worship’ inviolate.”? In_ this 
connection the British were faced with two 
important problems—first the management 
of the temple of Jagannath and secondly the 
collection of the pilgrim tax from the pilgrims 
who went there, 


Formerly the Raja of Khurda, as the 
superintendent of the temple of Jagannath, 
had supervised its internal administration. 
After his removal from this office during 
the rule of Shiv Bhatt Sathe, the temple 
was brought under the direct administration 
of the Marathas. A purcha who was 
also the Amil of the Purusottam Chhattar, 
acted as the controlling authority. Owing 


1. 10 January 1806, G. Webb, Collector of Cuttack 
to Board of Revenue, Bengal Revenue Consul- 
tations, 30 January 1806, No. 33. 

2. 1 July 1814, Government to Richardson, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 1 July 1814, No, 24. 
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to the want ‘of vigilance of the Maratha 
‘Government, discipline gradually relaxed. 
The situation deteriorated still further after 
the British conquest because the absence 
of any controlling authority allowed the 
servants of the temple to do whatever they 
pleased. 


For example, regularity was so much 
neglected that the ceremony which should 
have been performed before daylight was 
now sometimes postponed to an advanced 
hour of the day; consequently many of the 
daily ceremonies were altogether set aside. 
Secondly, it was forbidden to use any present 
made to Jagannath. But such was the impiety 
and disorder throughout the whole depart- 
ment of the temple, that even the principal 
servants took horses and other things given 
in the name of the diety, and misappro- 
priated them for their own use. Thirdly, 


1. 10 June 1805, C. Groeme, Collector of zila 
Jagannath, to Thomas Fortesque, Secretary 
to Commissioners of Cuttack, Add. MSS, 
13611, pp. 23-31; (same letter;as above) Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 1 March 
1804, No. 25, 
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it had been a practice that if any person 
knowingly touched any articles intended for 
Jagannath he was severely punished. But 
now no attention was paid to this. Fourthly, 
it was the duty of the Dewal Purcha to 
occasionally attend to the ingredients of 
which the Bhog was made, to weigh the 
different articles and to taste the whole» 
when dressed, but “this was totally neglected, 
half the articles were embezzled either by 
the cooks or the persons supplying them. 
Fifthly, it was contrary to the established 
custom to sell Mahaprasad at any other 
place except the twenty second step of the 
east gate of the temple. But Mahaprasad 
was in fact indiscriminately sold in every 
part of the temple.’ 


The problem now ‘before the British 
Government was whether to leave the temple 
in that condition or to exercise some control 
over it; to haveleft the temple unreformed 
might have allowed a further deterio- 
ration in its management. That was why the 
first commissioners of Cuttack decided to 


1. Ibid. 
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intervene, Paying due regard tothe prece- 
dents left by the Marathas, and in consul- 
tation with many Brahmans and priests of 
the temple, they allowed Shewaji Pandit 
to continue temporarily in the office of 
Dewal Purcha. He was also directed to 
control the receipts and disbursements of the 
temple as before. But they also authorised 
the collector of the southern division, who 
had his head-quarters .at Puri, to intervene 
in the management of the temple if he 
thought it necessary for the good cf the 
institution. 


In 1805 the commissioners submitted a 
proposal to the Government recommending 
some legislation for the management of the 
temple of Jagannath. In short, they suggested 
that the Government should appoint a 
Committee of Pandits to superintend the 
affairs of the temple while the real control 


J. 12 November 1803, Harcourt and Melville to 
Government, Bengal Secret and _ Political 
Consultations, 1 March 1804, No. 32;8 April 
1808, Government to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 8 April 1808, 
No. 19. 
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Over receipts, disbursements and discipline 
was to be vested in the collector of the pilgrim 
tax. G. Udney, one of the members of the 
Governor-General’s Council, was influenced 
by Evangelical ideas and had given some 
encouragement to missionaries in Bengal.’ 
He now suggested that the proposed regu- 
lations “would operate to sanction and tend 
to perpetuate a system of gross idolatry which 
the Government is neither bound nor does 
it seem becoming in it to do.” He pleaded 
that the whole economy should be left exclu- 
sively to the management of the officers of the 
temple. But in spite of his objections the 
proposals were enacted by the Governor 
General in-Council as Regulation IV, 1806.? 


During that period Parry was the 
chairman and Grant was the deputy chairman. 
Both of them took a different view of the 
whole regulation. They recommended to the 
Board of Control that the Government should 
be prevented ‘from interfering in matters 


1. J. W. Kaye, Christianity in India, p. 212. 
2. Bengal Civil Judicial Consultations, 3 April 1806, 
No.8 A (Regulation); Parliamentary Papers 
H.C. 1812-13. Vol. VIII, p, 557. 
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which it cannot be proper or competent for 
that Government to regulate. For a Govern- 
ment which is not Hindoo to elect the priests 
who are to superintend the affairs of a Hindoo 
temple, or to exercise control over its Mini- 
sters and Officers or to take the management of 
its funds would seem to us to be a direct 
invasion of some of the most revered of the 
Hindoo Institutions; and for a Government 
professing Christianity to do these things 
would be to act incompatibly with its own 
principles.” The Court also recommended 
that the Government should not contribute 
anything from its revenues for the manage- 
ment of the temple because that would mean 
patronising “idolatrous” institutions. ? 


Robert Dundas, the president of the Board 
of Control, thought that political sovereignty 
gave the Company the obligation to preserve 
the public institutions of the country. He 
approved the regulation with the following 
remarks on the draft submitted by the Court. 


1. Draft No. 33 (18 January 1809). Bengal Draft 
Despatches, Vol. 21, pp- 80-2. 

2. Parliamentary Papers, H. C. 1812-13, Vol. VHT, 
p. 335. 
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He stated that “it is undoubtedly desirable 
to avoid as much as possible the exercise of 
any control over the management and concerns 
of the temple, as our interference in such 
matters cannot but be, at all times, disagreeable 
to the feelings and the prejudices of the 
Hindoos, and may occasionally furnish ground 
of jealousy and misrepresentations in regard 
to our views and intentions respecting their 
religion.”? 


When this was intimated to the Court, 
Parry and Grant were shocked at the attitude 
of the Board of Control. In 1809 they wrote a 
long Jetter representing their case to the Board 
of Control. They reiterated their sentiments 
with further explanations. One of the chief 
points on which they argued was that the 
Government had no right to interfere in any 
circumstances; interference in such religious 
institutions would give ‘‘real cause of offence 
to the Hindoos” or would “furnish ground of 


1. Board's note on Court’s Draft, 18 January 1809, 
Draft No. 33, Bengal Draft Despatches, Vol. 
21, pp. 80-1. 
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misrepresentation in regard to our views and 
intentions concerning their religion” ' 


Dundas upheld his former decision. But 
he amplified it with further remarks. He 
stated ‘“‘the Company have vertually contracted 
an obligation, before they draw a single rupee 
of revenue from the country, to support and 
maintain on a proper footing and upon proper 
regulations, these establishments which have 
immemorially been laid in reverence and 
deemed sacred by their native subjects. As 
long as the East India Company were permitted 
to retain political power and authority over 
the British territories in India, their directors 
will be held responsible for their adherence to 
those maxims of Gov ernment on which the 
preservation of the national character tor good 
faith, justice and moderation must in these 
countries mainly depend.”? That was why he 
did not concur in the denial of the competency 
of Government as “the denial appeared” to 
him ‘‘to have been based as much on the 
principles of the Christian religion as upon 


1. 24 Feniuaty 1€09, Court ie Board, Letters te 
Board, Vol. III, pp. 317-8. 
2. Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 59, pp. 474-6. 
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regard to the prejudices of the Hindoos”. He 
further added that he was not prepared to 
concur in the views of the Court of Directors 
that the principle of disbursing out of the 
public treasury anything towards the support 
of religious institutions was objectionable when 
he considered that “‘the revenues by which 
that treasury is supplied, are wholly derived 
from persons of those religious persuasions.” 
But he stressed the propriety and expediency 
on every account of “avoiding all unnecessary 
control or interference” on the part of the 
Government in regard to the management of 
the temple.? 


This policy was intimated to the Govern- 
ment of India through the Court of Directors.? 


Asa result, the Government now modified 
Regulation IV, 1806, by inserting a provision 
that the Committee of Pandits should be 
elected by persens attached to the temple 
instead of being appointed by the Government. 


1. 4 March 1809, Board to Court, Letters from 
Board, Vol. III, pp. 137-43; Home Miscellaneous, 
Vol. 59, pp. 479-80. 

2. Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 59, p. 479. 
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They were to have general control over the 
temple and its priests.! 


Meanwhile it had been naticed that even 
the interference of the collector of the pilgrim 
tax in the purchase of food for offerings to the 
idol and of sundry articles for ceremonial 
purposes had not resulted in any economy of 
expenditure. Again, on subsequent considera- 
tion it was found that the management of the 
temple by an elected body was contrary to 
precedent. The Government therefore con- 
cluded that if the intern al administration were 
left to a hereditary priest, it would result in 
economy, ensure effective control over the 
temple and prevent dissatisfaction among the 
great body of the people at any neglect or 
irregularity in the administration of its affairs.” 


The Raja of Khurda was found to be a fit 
person for this purpose on account of his caste 
and of the control which he and his ancestors. 
had exercised on the temple. That was one of 
1. Parliamentary Papers, H. C. 1812-33, Vol. VIII, 


p. 531 
2. 9 October 1806, Government to Board of 


Revenue, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
9 October 1806, No. 27. 
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the reasons why he was released from imprison- 
ment in the fort of Midnapur.' In 1809, 
therefore, the Committee of Pandits was 
Teplaced by the Raja of Khurda. He and his 
heirs were to hold the situation as long as they 
continued to conduct themselves with integrity, 
diligence and propriety.? 


It was apprehended that if the Raja were” 
given the power of appointing or - dismissing 
purchas, he might abuse it. The three pur- 
chas were therefore appointed direct by the 
Government. The Raja was authorised to 
punish persons subject to his control for 


1. Board's Collections Vol.318, 7244, p. 31 (no date); 
20 April 1807, Bengal ‘Secret Persian Corres- 
pondence (trans.) 1807 Letters Received, 
No. 15). 

2. 17 February 1809, C. Buller, Commissioner of 
Cuttack to Government, Bengal Board of 
Revenue Consultations, February 1809 No. 22; 
(no date) September 1808, Buller to Fauquier, 
Bengal Board of Revenue Consultations, 
September 1808 No. 7; 17 February 1809, 
Buller to Government, Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 17. March 1809, No. 32; 
17 March 1809, Government to Buller, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 March 1809, No. 33. 
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neglect or misconduct by ‘imposing fines not 
exceeding one month’s salary or by removing 
the offender from his office. ! 


It was a decided policy of the Government 
not to interfere in the internal administration 
of the temple. For example, in about 1812 
Mahadev Mekap, master of the wardrobe to 
the idol of Jagannath died. As a matter of 
course he was succeeded by his son Dhundi 
Mekap. But as he complained that it was. 
difficult for him to perform the duties of his 
position without assistants, the Raja of Khurda 
appointed three deputies under him. The 
Raja took from the store room such articles as 
were required, gave them into the charge of 
the deputies, shut the store-room and retur- 
ned the keys to Dhundi Mekap. But when 
in September 1813 the inventory was taken, 
it was found that some articles were missing. 
The collector of the pilgrim tax made enquiries 
and suspected that when the deputies had 
been appointed and the store-room was opened 
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by the Raja the property was taken. The 
Raja pleaded his innocence.! 


This matter was brought before the 
Government. The Government held that the 
collector of the pilgrim tax had no right to 
interfere in such a matter as this, which, 
according to the arrangements made in 1809, 
fell within the power of the Raja of Khurda 
as the superintendent of the temple. ? 


Even if the Raja sometimes misused his 
power, the Government was not prepared to 
take any drastic measures against him. When 
Richardson came as a commissioner to 
Cuttack, he proposed the removal of the Raja 
from his office. His proposal was based on 
two reasons. First, he was of opinion that 
since the Raja of Khurda became superin- 
tendent there were fewer first-class pilgrims, 
because the Raja genarally showed an “offen- 


-l. 25 January 1814, Richardson to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 12 February 
1814, No. 36. 

2» Jl February 1814, Government to Richardson, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 12 February 
1814, No. 37. 
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sive, contemptuous and disrespectful’’ beha- 
viour towards them. In support of this view 
he stated that, during a short period of one or 
two years he had received such complaints 
from persons like the Raja of Kimedi, 
the Raja of Khandpara and the Rani of 
Sambalpur. ? 


His second reason related to the political 
ambitions of the Raja. He learnt that the 
Raja was inculcating a belief that he would, 
one day, through the power and influence 
of Jagannath, be restored to his former autho- 
rity as a ruling power of Cuttack. This he 
thought was likely to create some difficulty 
in the peaceful administration of Orissa. On 
this point his words were in a sense prophetic 
as two years after a rebellion broke out to 
place the Raja on the throne of Orissa. ? 
But Richardson’s proposal contained no satis- 
factory alternative suggestions as to how the 
management of the temple would be con- 
ducted in the absence of the Raja. That was 


1. 8 January 1814, Richardson to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 5 February 
1814, No. 29. 

2. Ibid. 
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why the Governor General-in-Council rejected 
it. It was remarked that “the active inter- 
ference of an European officer in affairs of 
this nature was by all means to be avoided on 
every account, less |sic} offence should be 
given to the people in some very tender point 
by mistakes into which an European might be 
easily led in matters so very foreign to him, 
and lest the Brisish Government and _ its 
officers should be held forth in the light of 
direct promoters of an odious superstition.” 


“Were that superstition less obnoxious it 
would still be a natural conclusion that the 
care of religious worship is mostly fitly 
entrusted to persons of the same religious 
persuasion and that Government shun the 
occasion of being mixt in affairs with which it 
has no concern and by any erroneous manage- 
ment of which most serious differences might 
be excited very gratutiously among its native 
subjects”.' 


All that the Government decided to do 
was to give a warning to the Raja to conduct 


1. lJuly 1814, Government to Richardson, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 1 July 1814, No. 24. 
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himself properly in his duties as the superin- 
tendent of the temple of Jagannath.’ 


The main sources of the income of the 
temple were lands. Under the Maratha rule 
some lands were under the purcha of Satais 
Hazari Mahal. He made collections from 
them. There was another type of lands which 
were also appropriated for Jagannath, being 
denominated “Koth Khanja”’. These were 
under the charge of the Mathdharis;, they 
were assigned to them to defray the established 
expenses of the temple.? 


But owing to the slackness of the Maratha 
Government, the amount of the annual 
demands from the above two types of lands 
were not properly collected. The major 
portion of whatever was collected was mis- 
appropriated by the persons entrusted with the 
management.? The British Government 
took pains to remove the causes of disorder. 
Many of the lands under a fixed assessment 


]. Ibid. 
2. 10 June 1805, Groeme to Commissioner of 
Cuttack, Add. MSS. 13611, pp. 18, 86, 90-4. 
3. Ibid, p. 18. 
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were brought on the jama of the district; the 
amount was paid by the Government. The 
old practice of collecting this revenue from 
the land-holders through the servants of the 
temple, who received a deduction in the 
revenue on this account, was abolished. The 
average annual collections from lands assigned 
to pay for the expenses of the temple from 
1810/11 to 1815/16 were Rs. 17,744,! 


Another important source of income for 
the temple was the tax paid on the sale of 
Mahaprasad. During the Maratha rule this 
collection was affected because, first, the 
articles of the food required for the Bhog 


1. 8 January 1814, Richardson to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 5 February 
1814, No. 29; 13 December 1813, Richardson to 
Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
5 February 1814, No. 23; Encl, 13 December 
1803, Richardson to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 5 February 1814, 
No. 26; Encl., 12 January 1815. Board of 
Revenue to Richardson, Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 11 March 1815, No. 52: Encl. 
3 December 1816, Board of Revenue to 
Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
21 February 1817, No, 39. 
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were not purchased in proper season, secondly, 
articles were bought in the town at an 
exhorbitant rate; thirdly, the purcha did not 
keep proper accounts.’ 


The collector of the pilgrim tax claimed 
that in consequence of the vigilance ‘of the 
British Government and the control of the 
internal administration in the hands of the 
Raja of Khurda, this source of income 
increased. The average annual income from 
the sale of holy food from 1810/11 to 1815/16 
was Rs. 5,795,? 


1. 10 June 1805, Groeme to Commissioners of 
Cuttack, Add. MSS. 13611, p. 19; 19 December 
1807, Webb to Board of Revenue, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 29 January 1808, 
No. 30. 

2. Encl,, 13 December 1813, Richardson to Govern- 
ment, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 5 Febru- 
aty 1814, No. 23; Encl, 13 December 1813, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 5 February 
1814, No. 26; Encl.,12 January 1815, Board of 
Revenue to Richardson, Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 11 March 1815, No. 52; Encl., 
3 December 1816, Board of Revenue to Govern- 
ment, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 21 
February 1817, No. 39. 
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A sort of religious tax under the head of 
sayar under the Maratha Government was 
abolished; collections on account of Dhuja and 
Pindika were retained, But the amount under 
this head was not considerable.? 


For the first few years the British 
Government followed the Maratha system of 
making up the difference between the receipts 
and expenditure of the temple. This showed a 
deficit every year. In order to improve the 
system, on the basis of the expenditure of 
past years the whole annual expenses of the 
temple were computed to be Rs. 56,000. In 
spite of the improvement in the established 
endowments of the institution and in the 
other sources of income, the amount was not 
found sufficient for the support of the temple 
on the existing scale. It was therefore decided 
to grant in addition to the proceeds from 


1. 19 December 1807, Webb to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 29 January 1808, 
No. 30; 27 January 1809, F. Fauquier, Collector 
of Cuttack to C. Buller, Commissioner of 
Cuttack, Bengal Board of Revenue Consul- 
tations, February 1809, No. 2. 
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established sources, an allowance at the rate of 


twenty percent upon the net receipts arising 
from the pilgrim tax.' 


Under the Maratha rule a tax was collec- 
ted from the pilgrims resorting to the temple 
of Jagannath. The pilgrims paying the tax 
were divided into two classes, one called 
Laljatris; the other called Bhurangas. It 
seems that the classification was made on the 
basis of wealth, social distinction and pedigree. 
The upper classes constituted the Laljatris. 
The middle classes constituted the Bhurangas. 

The Maratha Government exempted the 
poorest people, known as Kangals, from paying 
any tax.? 


The tax was collected at ghats or stations 
established for that purpose in different parts 
of the country, The two important ghats 
leading to the town and temple of Jagannath 
were the Atharanala ghat and the Lokanath 


J. 18 March 1808, Board of Revenue to Govern- 
ment, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 8 April 
1808, No. 17. 

2. 10 June 1805, Groeme to Commissioner of 
Cuttack, Add. MSS. 13611, pp. 14-5, 65-6. 
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ghat. They were on the high road that 
passed through the province from the north 
to the south. While the latter was close to 
the town, the former was within a distance of 
one mile from it. Officers and guards were 
appointed where the tax was collected. 
Collection from the pilgrims coming from the 
northward began ata place called Khunta on 
the border of Mayurbhanj and continued up 
to Atharanala. At all stations between 
Khunta and Atharanala parties of pilgrims 
paying tax were granted passes, specifying the 
number of pilgrims, the date and the amount 
paid by each of them. The same principle 
was adopted in case of pilgrims coming from 
the south and from the west, passing through 
Jobra ghat to Atharanala.? 


‘Generally the people coming from the rich 
and fertile Gangetic plain and the surrounding 
areas were considered richer than the people 
of the south, who were thought to be coming 
from a country of less fertility. The Maratha 
Government therefore charged a higher rate 

on people coming from the north than on those 


“I. Ibid. 
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coming from the south. According to infor- 
mation collected by Harcourt at the time of 
the conquest, the collections made by the 
Marathas at the ghats were estimated at from 
two and a half lakhs to five lakhs of rupees. ! 


The pilgrims were made over to the 
pandas for two reasons, first to prevent un- 
necessary delays at the ghats and secondly to 
prevent people of low caste from going into 
the temple. Besides the taxes collected at the 
ghats, every pilgrim who came from the west 
ard went round the ‘Sinhasan’ or the throne 
of Jagannath had to pay a fee of four pans and 
twelve and a half gandas (kauris), if ke be- 
longed to the lower class. This amount passed 
into the accounts of the Government.? Soon 


1. 26 September 1803, Melville to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 
1 March 1804, No. 16. 

In Orme MSS. the fees collected by the 

Marathas are stated to be three lakhs. There 
is no date in the report, but it appears to have 
been submitted to Government in 1776. 
(vide Orme MSS. India, Vol. 18, p. 5120). 

2. 10 June 1805, Groeme to Commissioners of 
Cuttack, Add. MSS, 13611, p. 16. 
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after the British had taken possesion of Purl, 
the collection of duties from the pilgrims was 
suspended because Harcourt desired to know 
the policy of the Government. Two courses 
were open tothem. They could have conti- 
nued the existing system established by the 
Marathas. Alternatively, they could have 
made a declaration that the Government had 
nothing to do with the revenue derived from 
the pilgrim tax. At first Wellesley was more 
inclined towards the latter policy than towards 
the former, not because of any Evangelical 
principles but because he thought that it would 
be an act of humanity to relieve the pilgrims 
from paying an “oppressive tax” that had been 
imposed by the Marathas.' But this could 
not be effected because the Brahmans repea- 
tedly requested Harcourt to collect the pil- 
grim tax. This was not without reason. 
During the Maratha rule the income from the 
endowments of the temple was always inade~ 
quate to meet its heavy expenses. Every year 
the Maratha Government granted a_consi- 


1. 1 November 1803, Government to Commissioners 
of Cuttack, Add. MSS. 13608, p. 35; J. W. Kaye, 
Christianity in India, p. 3283. 
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derable sum of money for the repairs of the 
temple, for the maintenance of the establish- 
ment and for the principal jatras of Jagannath. 
This grant came from the pilgrim tax.! 


The British considered that to deny the 
Brahmans the privileges they enjoyed under 
the Marathas would be inexpedient. If the tax 
were continued it would afford the best 
possible guarantee for the protection of their 
religion. It would convince them that the 
expenses of the temple would be regularly 
defrayed by the Government. Moreover, the 
Government thought that the collection of 
the tax would relieve it from a heavy expense 
which it otherwise would have faced if it 
desired to support the temple. The Maratha 
system of collection was therefore continued 
for about two years. In 1805 the commi- 
ssioners for the affairs of Cuttack submitted a 
draft regulation te the Government for the 
collection of the pilgrim tax. This was mainly 
based on Maratha practice but with certain 
J. 26 September 1813, Melville to Government, 
Bengal Secret and Political Consultations, 1 
March 1804, No. 16;J. W. Kaye, Christianity 
in India, pp. 383-5. 
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changes which were to provide better facilities. 
for the pilgrims.? 


This issue was linked with that of the 
management of the temple. It raised contro- 
versies at Government level. The Governor 
General-in-Council decided in favour of 
collecting the tax, but when the matter was 
reffered to the Court of Directors, the Court 
led by Grant and Parry objected to it. The 
Court held that whatever might be the 
example of the preceding Government, the 
British ought not to tax Hindu pilgrims because 
it would be contrary to Christian principles.* 
They sent this draft to the Board of Control 
for approval. Dundas remarked that because 
the tax was established by the previous 
Governments there was no substantial objec- 
tion to the continuance of those duties under 
proper rules for their collecticn. He stated, 
“The Board are not aware of any reason why 


1. 1 November 1803, Government to Commissioners. 
of Cuttack, Bengal Secret and Political Consul- 
tations, 1 March 1804, No. 26. 

2. Draft No. 33 (18 January 1809), Bengal Draft 
Cespatches, Vol. 21, pp. 82-3. 
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a Government administered by Christians may 
not derive a revenue applicable to ordinary 
purposes from a tax on persons performing 
superstitious rites or pilgrimages in a case in 
which these practices are not introduced or 
tolerated for the sake of the tax, but have 
been found among the ancient usages of the 
country, and must be permitted to continue, 
in a case therefore in which the operation of 
the tax in regard to such practices--+-=+-must 
be to diminish rather than to increase their 
frequency,.”! 


When this was intimated to the Court of 
Directors, they expanded their argument by 
stating that ‘‘when the imposer believed, as 
the Hindoo Government did, that the privilege 
was a real and solid good, it was on his princi- 
ples allowable for him to put a price upon it, 
but when the Government know the supposed 
privilege to be a delusion the Court must 
question the propriety of its continuing the 
practice, though it may be ancient, that reason 
not having been deemed by our Government, 


1. 18 January 1809, Board to Court Letters from 
Board, Vol. IIJ, pp. 74-5. 
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in other instances, sufficient to sanction 
customs repugnant to the principles of 
justice.””4 


Dundas maintained his own decision. He 
remarked that the arguments brought forward 
by the Court were not based on sound 
reasoning. This final decision of the Board | 
of Control was intimated to the Government ' 
through the Court of Directors. Consequently 
the collection of the pilgrim tax under the 
Regulations of 1806 was confirmed.? 


Collection was entrusted to an officer 
called the collector of the pilgrim tax, 
The general superintendence of the collec- 
tions and the control of the officials employed 
in the performance of the duty was vested in 
the Board of Revenue at Fort William. At 
the time of conquest the commissioners © 
reported to the Government that the annual 
collection from the pilgrims might amount to 


1. 24 January 1809, Court to Board, Letters to 
Board, Vol. III, pp. 319-20. 

2. 4 March 1809, Board to Court, Letters from 
Board, Vol. II, pp. 140-1. 
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between two to three lakhs of rupees.t 
At first, the collector of the tax was therefore 
a covenanted servant and an ex.officio assistant 
to the magistrate of Cuttack. But when the 
regulation was enforced and the collections 
were made they fell far short of expectations, 
The average annual collection from 1805/6 to 
; 1807/8 was only Rs. 76,891. So in consequence 
‘of areport by Buller in 1808 to that effect, 
the post was opened to  uncovenanted 
servants.” 


The collector of the pilgrim tax had to 
superintend the ghat daroghas, to keep the 
accounts of the number of pilgrims and of the 
amount paid by them at the different places 
where certificates were sold. He enjoyed the 
power to exempt pilgrims from paying the tax. 
He reserved sufficient funds under his charge 

..to make payment of the authorised expenses 
of the temple. Then he sent the surplus 


1. 23 October 1803, Melville to Government, Bengal 
Secret and Political Consultations, 1 March 
1804, No. 24. 

2, 17 February 1809, Buller to Government, Bengal 


Board of Revenue Proceedings, February 1809, 
No. 22. 
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amount to Cuttack. This was regarded as 
Government revenue.’ 


A pilgrim paying the established fees 
received a pass from the darogha which was 
to be lodged by the pilgrim or the panda at 
the sadar kachahriand there exchanged for 
another bearing the signature of the collector 
of the pilgrim tax. The latter pass specified 
the date on which it was granted, the time it 
was to bein force, the nature of the person 
taking it out and the name of the panda 
under whose guidance the pilgrim performed 
his devotions.? 


A wuharrir appointed by the Government 
at the temple gate was to check the date on 


j, 8 April 1808, Government to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 8 April 1808, 
No. 19;17 March 1809, Government to Board 
of Revenue, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
17 March 1809, No. 32; 13 July 1810, Govern- 
ment to Board of Revenue, Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 13 July 1810, No. 21. 

2. 7 March 1808, Webb to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 8 April 1808, 
No, 18. 
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which the pass was first presented and marked 
onthe back of it the date when it expired. 
It was the duty of the panda to return all 
these passes to the office of the collector of 
pilgrim tax, receiving in return from him 
khalas chitthi or release. If the panda failed 
to return the pass he might be fined.? 


For the convenience of the pilgrims 
coming from different parts of India, depots 
for issuing Rawanas were opened at several 
places in the company’s provinces, like Dacca, 
Bihar, Benares, Murshidabad and Madras. 
This helped the pilgrim to pay the tax near 
his place of residence. By the production of 
nis Rawana at the ghat the pilgrim passed into 
the town tothe collector’s kachahri without 
any difficulty.? 


For the protection of the pilgrims from 
undue exactions on the part of the pandas and 


1. Ibid. 

2. 18 March 1808,Board of Revenue to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 8 April 1808, 
No. 17; 7 March 1808, Webb to Board of 
Revenue, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
8 April 1808, No. 18, 
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paribaris of the temple,a table of the rate 
of fees was fixed at the temple of Jagannath, 
and in places adjacent to it. The officers 
attached to the temple were accordingly 
strictly prohibited from making any demands 
for money exclusive of the tax and fees 
specified. These restrictions did not preclude 
them from receiving gifts voluntarily made.! 


The collection of tax from the same pilgrim 
at different ghats,as practised by the Marathas, 
was abolished because it was considered 
unnecessary and unjust; according to the 
regulation, collections were only made at 
two places. These were Atharanala and 
Lokanath.? 


The classification of pilgrims during the 
British period underwent changes from time 
to time: this was with a view to increase the 
collections and addto the advantages of the 
pilgrims. In fact the collections did not. 
increase to the extent expected, although in 
many respects the pilgrims enjoyed better 


1. Board's Collections Vol. 223, 4892, p. 125 
(Regulation IV, 1806). 
2. Ibid. 
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advantages than before. According to the 
Regulation of 1806 the pilgrims paying the tax 
were in conformity with Maratha precedent 
divided into two classes, One class of pilgrims 
as before were called the Laljatris, they paid 
ten rupees each at Atharanala and six rupees 
at Lokanath; the other class called Bhurangas 
paid two rupees each at both the ghats.' 


When the regulation was enforced some 
defects were noticed. There was no provi- 
sion in the regulation to allow the Laljatris 
to purchase a lower class ticket if they desired. 
If they were not willing to pay at the rate 
fixed for a Laljatri, they were either turned 
back or were detained under examination 
until they paid it. This led to complaints and 
dissatisfaction amongst the pilgrims. Again it 
was found that the total number of Laljatris 
was very small incomparison with that of the 
other class. So the Government decided to 
change the classification of pilgrims and to 
regulate the tax so as to attract more people - 
by charging less than before. It was thought 
that the additional number would in that case 


1. Ibid. 
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compensate for the loss of the higher tax 
upon the Laljatris.' 


Thus by the Regulation of 1809 the 
pilgrims from whom the tax was to be levied 
were divided into three classes instead of two, as 
prescribed by the Regulation of 1806. The Lal- 
jatris were included in class I, paying the same 
amount as before. A new class was now 
introduced. It was called class II. The pil- 
grims of this class were called Nimlals. They 
had to pay five rupees coming from the north 
and passing Atharanala and three rupees 
coming from the south and passing Lokanath. 
The Bhurangas came under class II, paying the 
same as before. Any pilgrim was permitted 
to take any pass for any class at his own 
option.” ‘ 

According to the Regulation of 1806, a 
pilgrim had to visit the temple on the date 


1. Ibid; 27 February 1809, Buller to Government, 


Bengal Revenue Consultations, 17 March 1809, 
No. 32. 


2. 27 February 1809, Buller to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 March 1809, No. 32; 
15 August 1808, Fauquier to Buller, Bengal 
Board of Revenue Consultations, 28 September 
1808, No. 1. 
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marked on his pass. As the pilgrims were not 
usually given the chance to go to the temple 
more than once, it often happened that many 
crowded at the same time at the temple gate. 
As a result, there wasa big rush and many 
pilgrims could not get through the gate. In 
order to avoid this difficulty the Regulation 
of 1809 prescribed a certain number of days to 
different classes of pilgrims for access to the 
temple, allowing access to the pilgrims of class 
I for more days than class II and to class II 
for more than class III. For example, pilgrims 
of class I were allowed free access to the 
temple for fifteen days, while the pilgrims of 
class II were only allowed access for four 
days.} 


According to the Regulation of 1806, 
many pilgrimsin conformity with former usage 
were exempted from paying the tax, but they 
were not classified. By the Regulation of 
1809 such pilgrims were divided into three 
categories and added to the three classes of 
pilgrims paying the tax. Thus persons called 


1. 27 February 1809, Buller to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 March 1809, No. 32. 
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Kangals, or pilgrims in actual state of poverty 
were allocated to class IV. They were admi- 
tted without payment and had access to the 
temple for one day. Under class V came 
Bairagis, Sanyasis and people carrying the 
water of the Ganges to the temple of Jaga- 
nnath or to any other temple in Puri, together 
with Brahmacharis, Mahants, Gosains and 
Nagas. They did not pay anything and they 
had free access to the temple. Class VI consi- 
sted of persons whose residence was between 
Baitarani Nala and the Ganjam river or Rusi- 
kulya Nala. These people were exempted 
from taxation both according to the Hindu 
scriptures and to immemorial usage as this 
tract of land was regarded as holy. They were 
called Desis.+ 


The Regulation of 1809 provided no satis- 
factory safeguard against the congestion of the 
pilgrims at the ghats, particularly at the time 
of the main festivals of Jagannath.? According 


1, Ibid; 29 January 1810. S. Rusby to Buller, 
Bengal Board of Revenue Consultations, 
January 1810, No. 27. 


2. Ibid, 
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to Trower, writing as collector of Cuttack, 
this was the more so because the ghat 
daroghas and peons might detain pilgrims 
under the pretext of examination in order 
illegally to exact money from them. Even 
respectable persons with their families 
underwent strict examination and the curtains 
(pardas) of the Dolis were lifted up to see that 
they did not conceal any one within. Such 
practices were (not detected by the Govern- 
ment until 1813.* 

In June 1813 the Rath jatra or car 
festival was celebrated. The pilgrims of all 
descriptions, most of whom seemed to be Desis 
and Kangals together with a large number of 
Bhurangas, were crowding in the vicinity of 
the Atharanala ghat to enter the town. On 
30 June their number exceded one lakh. As 
aresult, the examination of the pilgrims 
became difficult, and the collection of the tax 
was for some time impeded. When the gates 
were opened the crowds trampled on each 
other in their eagerness to prostrate themselves 
before the idol. They were not restrained 


1. 16 August 1813, Trower to Richardson, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations. 5 February 1814. No.30. 
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even by the cries and groans of the sufferers; 
one fell after another and 36 persons were 
crushed to death.? 


It was during this time that Richardson, 
the commissioner of Cuttack, was there. He 
was influenced by Evangelical ideas, and was 
interested in the preaching of missionaries 
who were attacking some practices in the 
worship of Jagannath, particularly that of 
self-immolation under the wheel of the car.* 
He was also convinced that the pilgrim tax 
was to acertain extent a state sanction to 
idolatry. Now he thought it an opportune 
moment to bring a proposal before the 
Government for its abolition. His suggestions 
were founded 'on three considerations—first, 
the casualties which arose in admitting 
pilgrims to the temple, secondly, the benefit 
which would arise by the enhancement of the 
British reputation for liberality and tolerance, 
and thirdly the incompatibility of a tax of 


1. Ibid. 


2. Periodical accounts of the Baptist Missionary 
Society Vol. IV, p. 448. 
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that nature with the principles of the 
Christian religion.? 


But the Government objected to his 
proposal for several reasons. In particular 
they held that the argument regarding tole- 
tration was not of any weight as the system 
existed under the Maratha Government. 
Moreover, the British Government had freed 
it from vexatious and oppressive exactions. 
Further they thought the present system 
promoted the convenience of the pilgrims 
under the supervision of the local officers. In 
the absence of this control they would have 
been subject to the exactions of the pandas. 
It was also decided that casualties could be 
prevented in future by proper precautions.? 


Asa result, enquiries were made. The 
Regulation of 1809 was modified by a Regu- 
lation of 1813. It was found that the number 
of the Kangals and the Desis particularly at 


1. 5 February 1814, Government to Richardson, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 5 February,1814, 
No. 36. 

2. Ibid. 
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the principal festivals was great. It was 
thought that if a duty was levied on them it 
might reduce congestion. The Desis who had 
formerly been exempted from duty were now 
required to pay, like the other pilgrims at the 
principal jatras (the Dol, the Asin and the 
Rath) unless they arrived there three days 
before the commencement of the festival. The 
Kangals who had previously been exempted 
from tax were now required to pay a sum less 
than two rupees.’ 

According to the Regulation of 1809, the 
servants of the pilgrims were obliged to quit 
the town before their masters, as they were 
given very limited time to stay. They there- 
fore preferred to accompany their masters 
merely at the time of the festivals. On the 
one hand, this added to congestion. On the 
other hand, it added to the inconvenience of 
the pilgrims. Now the Government thought 
that if the servants were allowed a longer 
period to stay it might induce the pilgrims to 
1. Regulation 1813; Encl., 8 January 1814, Richard- 

son to Government, Bengal Revenue Consul. 

tations, 5 February 1814, No. 32;1 July 1814, 

Government to Richardson, Bengal Revenue 

Consultations, 1 July 1814, No. 24. 
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come earlier. Moreover, it would be advan- 
tageous to the pilgrims. So by the Regulation 
of 1813 the pilgrims were permitted to retain 
their servants as long as they stayed there on 
paymemt of fees for them. The rate Of fees 
for a servant varied according to the class of 
pilgrim to which he belonged. To achieve 
the same object the pilgrims were also allowed 
to live in the town for a longer period than 
before on payment of an additional amount.! 


From an account of the number and 
description of pilgrims annually resorting to 
the temple of Jagannath between 1805/6 and 
1813/14, it appears that the average number 
amounted to 90,275 out of which 75,712 passed 
through the Atharanala ghat and 14,561 
through the Lokanath ghat. Of this total 
(90,273), 64,069 were exempted from the 
pilgrim tax, in other words more than two- 
thirds. Of the rest the average number of 
Laljatris (class I pilgrims) was 2,185 and 
Bhurangas (class III pilgrims) was 23,565. This 
latter class always formed the largest number 
of pilgrims. The Nimlals (class IT pilgrims) 


1. Ibid. 
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from 1809/10 to 1813/14 always formed the 
smallest number, averaging only 79 per year 
at both ghats.’ 


Laljatris passing through Atharanala 
averaged 1,814, and those jthrough Lokanath 
370. The Bhurangas passing through Athara- 
nala averaged 21,346, and through Lokanath 
2,219. The Nimlals from 1809 to 1813/14” 
passing through Atharanala averaged 28 and 
through Lokanath 51. From the _ above 
figures it may be seen that on the whole the 
number of pilgrims coming from the north 
was larger than those coming from the 
south.? 


The number of pilgrims invariably 
increased particularly during the Rath jatra 
and Asin jatra. The average collection during 
the above two jatras very often exceeded more , 
than half of the collection of the whole year. 
The average collection from April 1806 to 
July 1811 was Rs. 4,04, 129; but the average 
collection from the Rath and Asin jatra alone 


1. 13 May 1818, W. Ewer, Commissioner of Cuttack 


to Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
17 July 1818, No. 15. 
2. Ibid. 
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was Rs. 2,13,225, The number of pilgrims 
became very great if the year was an auspi- 
cious one.. In 1806/7 the number of the 
pilgrims was as great as 113,266. This year 
the collection from the Rath and Asin jatras 
was the very large amount of Rs. 65,370.! 


The total collections for the pilgrims 
from January 1806tothe end of April 1813 
amounted to Rs. 5,30,650. The various 
expenses, including the establishment of amlas, 
during the same period was Rs. 5,28,140. This 
leaves a net surplus revenue to the Govern- 
ment of Rs. 2,510. In ‘short, the surplus 
revenue during this period was inconsiderable.? 


When the Charter Act of 1813 came 
before Parliament, Babington, Stephen, 


1. Ibid; 15 August 1808, Fauquier to Buller, Bengal 
Board of Revenue Consultations, 28 September 
1808, No. 1; Encl,, 17 August 1811, Board of 
Revenue to Government, Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 3 September 1811, No. 24 

2. 8 January 1814, Richardson to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 5 February 1814. 
No. 29: 16 August 1813, Trower to Richardson, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 5 February 
1814, No. 30. 
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Thornton, Wilberforce and others of the 
Clapham Sect strove hard to promote 
Christianity in India. Asa result, provision 
was made for an Episcopal establishment in 
India. Wilberforce said, “I am persuaded— 
that we have laid the foundation stone of the 
greatest edifice that ever was raised in Asia,” * 
It seems that this victory of the Clapham, 
Sect had some effect on the Court of Directors 
and onthe Government of India. In 1814 the 
Court of Directors declared that the pilgrim 
tax should be used only for the interest of the 
temple rather than asa source of revenue to 
the state.” Accordingly, the Governor 
General-in-Council decided that the surplus 
revenue was to be spent in the first instance 
upon the repair of the temple. Secondly it 
would be applied to the completion and repair 
of the Jagannath Road that was to be extended 
from Calcutta to Jagannath. Thirdly, should 
any cash still remain it was to be spent for 


1. E.M. Howse, Saints in Politics, p. 94. 

2. 28 October 1814, Court of Directors to Governor 
General-in-Council, Revenue Letters to Bengal 
1813-15, Vol. II, p. 191. 
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any useful work connected with the temple 
of Jagannath.? 


In short, as successors to the Marathas, 
the British considered it an obligation to 
protect the religion of the natives. Under 
the British the people enjoyed the undisturbed 
exercise of their religious rites and ceremonies; 
their places of worship were inviolate. The 
British patronised the temple of Jagannath; 
they set its management in order, made the 
collection of che pilgrim tax more systematic 
and provided better facilities for the pilgrims 
than before. 


1. Resolution of Governor General, no date, Board's 
Collections, Vol. 505, 12129, pp. 4—5. 
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CHAPTER V1 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


The conquest brought the British face to 
face with serious economic problems. To the 
British, the Maratha economic measures 
appeared to be unsystematic and complicated. 
They therefore tried to introduce new ideas 
and methods in tackling economic problems. 
But because of their ignorance of the details of 
local institutions and of the Maratha economic 
system, these new ideas and methods ‘could 
not be established smoothly and quickly. The 
attempt to do so had unexpected consequences. 
Indeed, the British economic policy ultimately 
led to some popular dissatisfaction—especially 
in connection with the introduction of the 
zamindari system, with the currency system, 
with the salt monopoly and with the manage- 
ment of embankments. 
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REVENUE SYSTEM 


The old Hindu revenue system had 
undergone various modifications by the time 
the Marathas secured Orissa. The Marathas, 
in turn, made some changes in the Mughal 
zevenue system. As in other parts of the 
Nagpur territories, the Marathas appointed 
Amils for the collection of revenue. Termi- 
nology, for example the use of mamlatdar for 
the collector of the revenue, such as was 
commonly applied in Maharastra, was not used 
here. But in fact the function of the Amil 
was similar to that of the mamlatdar. The 
Mughalbandi was divided into 150 parganas and 
was placed under the management of 32 
Amils. Each pargana was generally divided 
into two, three, four or more allotments.? 


The old hereditary revenue ofticers 
commonly termed Talukdars were placed 


Commissioner of Cuttack to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 1 August 
1822, No. 5. 
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talukas or sub divisions. They collected revenue 
from the Mukaddams.? 


The Mukaddams of the Mughal period 
were the headmen of the villages. They were 
allowed to retain their situations as before. 
Their functions were similar to those of the 
patels in Maharastra. They collected the 
revenue from the cultivators. ? 


In return for the service they rendered to 
the state, the Amils and the Talukdars were 
given Nankar lands. They were also allowed 
certain perquisites and deductions as expenses 
of collection. Similar privileges were also 
enjoyed by the Mukaddams.? 


If any taluka were brought under the 
khas management of the Maratha Govern- 
ment owing to the default of a Talukdar, the 
Amil would be told to engage directly with 
the Mukaddams to collect revenue. This 
generally appeared convenient to the Maratha 
Government. Therefore under the rule of 
Raja Ram Pandit many Talukdars were set 


1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
3. Tbid. 
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aside, and the Amils collected the revenue 
from the Mukaddams. Such was the Maratha 
system until the British conquered Orissa. ' 


The gross estimate of the revenue under 
the Marathas was at times as much as sicca 
Rs. 13,88,880.2 But the net receipts always 
fell far short of this sum, because of the 
expenses of collection, allowances to proprie- 
tors and remissions on account of natural 
calamities. Over and above these deductions 
large balances were always outstanding. The 
Maratha gross jamabandi included various 
allowances in money or land to the revenue 
officers, together with other expenses of 
collection and authorised deductions, the 
expenses were such that generally there 
remained a surplus of about four lakhs to be 
annually despatched to the court of Nagpur.° 


Soon after the British conquest in 1803, 
two joint commissioners were appointed to 
place the general administration of the country 
on a satisfactory footing; these commissioners 


1. Ibid. 
2. About Arcot Rs. 15,00,000. 
3. Ibid. 
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were entrusted with the settlement and 
collection of the revenue. Under them were 
two collectors, one for each of the two 
divisions, known as the Northern and Southern 
divisions into which Orissa was divided. The 
appointment of these commissioners was 
terminated in 1805; the country was then 
placed in the charge of only one collector. 
He continued in his duties of collection and 
settlement of land revenue except on two 
occasions when his powers were temporarily 
superseded by two commissioners on depu- 
tation from the Bengal Government.’ 


On 15 November 1804 a proclamation 
was made regarding the settlement of the 
province which was embodied in Regulation 
XII in 1805. The plan was to havea settle- 
ment for one year (ior 1804/5 or 1212 Amali) 
and then for three years. Then another < 
settlement was to be made for four years. 
Then a further settlement for a period of 


1. 2 August 1805, Harcourt, Commissioner 
Cuttack to Government, Bengal Civil Judicial 
Consultations, 5 September 1805, No. 30. (vide 
also Nos? 3la. 32). 
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three years was to be concluded. It was 
announced that at the close of these eleven 
years a permanent settlement would be 
concluded on such terms as the Government 
considered both fair and equitable. It appears 
that the object behind this plan was that 
these settlements at short intervals would 
enable the revenue officers to gain an accurate 
knowledge of the resources of the country, so 
that the Government would not be the loser 
nor the people be too heavily taxed before 
a permanent settlement could be effected.’ 


In the first settlement of the province 
made by the collectors in 1804/5 (1212 Amali) 
all the individuals whose names were found 
in the Maratha accounts supplied by Gopal 
Pandit and Narayan Rao Mahashay,two Mara- 
tharecord keepers (in other words, zamindars 
Talukdars and some Mukaddams and sarbarah- 
kars or village accountants) wereallowed to 
enter into engagements? direct for the 
revenue of their respective mahals. From the 
time of the triennial settlement for 1805/6, 
1806/7 and 1807/8 (1213, 1214 and 1215 Amali) 


l. Ibid. 


2° These engagements were drawn out in Persian. 
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all these persons were recognised as actual 
proprietors of the soil (in Persian Malikan-i- 
zamin) under the provisions of Regulation 
XII of 1805. The titles of Talukdar and Muka- 
ddam were replaced by the more general term 
of zamindar, which was invariably applied to 
the individuals with whom the collectors. 
made settlements direct.’ 


The zamindars were responsible for collec- 
ting the revenue from the raiyats in their 
own estates and submitting it to the treasury 
of the collector in the appointed kists or 
instalments.? Ifa zamindar could not pay 
his revenue in time he would be required to 
pay some interest as a fine for the delay.® 


1, 15 October 1821, Stirling to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 1 August 1822, No. 5. 

2. 30 June 1809, Buller to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 14 July 1809, No. 33; 18 
April1809,Fauquier to Commissioner of Cuttack 
Bengal Revenue Consultations. 5 May 1809. 
No. 32: 24 April 1809, Buller to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations.5 May 1809, 
No. 32; 30 November 1810, Board of Revenue 
to Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
21 December 1810, No. 7. 

3. 3 July 1805, R. Ker, Collector of Northern 
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The estate for which the person considered 
by the Government to be the _ original 
proprietor refused to engage was either offered 
for sale toa suitable farmer or was brought 
under the khas management of the Govern- 
ment.! But the original proprietor received 
a malikana at the rate of ten per cent on the 
AGovernment jama of the estate? The 
revenues of the estates under khas manage- 
ment were collected by tahasildars appointed 
under the order of the ‘collector of the 
district.® 


In the first assessment of the land revenue 
by Ker and Groeme for 1804/5 (1212 Amali) 


division of Cuttack to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 10 August 1805, 
No. 20; 16 December 1814, Richardson to 
Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
23 December 1814, No. 17. 

1. 8 March 1816, Government to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 8 March 1813, 
No. 22. 

2. 7 August 1813, Government to Richardson, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 7 August 1813, 
No. 28. 


3. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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the jama was settled at sicca Rs. 11,80,870. 
The principle which they appear to have 
followed in assessing the revenue was to take 
the same amount as the Marathas had done 
on an average of past years and after deducting 
certain abwabs,? 


The jama rose to Rs. 12,39,397 in 1805/6 in 
the triennial settlement made by G. Webb as- 
collector of Cuttack. Much of this augmenta- 
tion was due to the fact that kauris were 
converted into rupees at the rate of four 
kahans to the rupee, in pursuance of the 
provisions of Regulation XII, 1805, in place 
of four kahans and two pans as in the 
preceding year by the order of the commi- 
ssioners, ? 


Regulation IX, 1805, prescribed the 
formation of a settlement of four years. But. 
Minto deviated from the policy of Wellesley. 
He enacted a new regulation, Regulation X, 
1807. This provided that the jama assessed 
in the last year of the settlement was to be 
fixed permanently, subject to the approval of 


1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
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the Court of Directors. Consequently on the 
expiration of the triennial settlement the 
question of effecting a permanent settlement 
arose. The collector of Cuttack submitted 
a report on the triennial settlement to the 
Board of Revenue.’ Charles Buller, amember 
of the Board of Revenue, strongly supported 
the establishment of a permanent settlement 
in conformity with the declaration made by 
Regulation X, 1807. But the rest of the 
members vehemently objected tothis. Their 
reason was that the information submitted 
by the collector was very inadequate. They 
remarked that the limits of the district were 
scarcely known; moreover, the number of 
zamindars, the several descriptions of tenure, 
the general state of cultivation, the produce 
of the district, the quantity of waste land 
capable of cultivation, of lands liable to 
‘revenue and of unassessed lands were cer- 
tainly not known. They suggested that a 
member of the Board of Revenue should be 
1. 26 July 1808, Board of Revenue to Government, 

Bengal Revenue Consultations, 5 August 1803, 

No.4, 6 January 1809, Fauquier to Buller, 


Bengal Revenue Consultations, 27 January 
1809, No.36. 
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deputed to make local enquiries and collect 
information before a permanent settlement 
was effected in Orissa.| The Government 
observed the report of the collector with 
regret. It decided that further provision 
should be made for the superintendence of 
the collector. Accordingly some modifica- 
tions were made in the rules contained in 
Regulation X, 1807.2 Buller was now nom-~ 
inated by the Government to superintend 
atriennial settlement. Meanwhile, as a 
temporary measure, the collector was asked 
to hold a settlement for one year only.* In 
consequence of the settlement for 1808/9 (1216 
Amali) the jama, including resumed jagirs, 
amounted to Rs, 12,42,980.° 


1. 26 July 1808, Board of Revenue to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 5 August 1808, 


No. 4. 
2. 2 September 1808, Government to Board of 
Revenue, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 


2 September 1808, No. 35. 

3. Governor General’s minute, Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 2 September 1808, No. 26. 

4. 9 September 1808, Government to Commissioner 
of Cuttack, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
9 September 1808, No. 11. 

5. 26 November 1818, W. Trower, Collector of 
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Buller then completed a triennial settle- 
ment. Under it the jama for 1809/10 (1217 
Amali) was Rs. 13,64,700. The system of 
farming estates was hitherto confined to the 
mahals which were the property of the 
Government. But from Buller’s settlement 
it was made a more general practice.* 


The triennial settlement expired in 1811/12. 
(1219 Amali). After this period petitions from 
some zamindars asking permission to relinquish 
the management of their estates on the plea 
of over-assessment were submitted to the 
revenue authorities.” 


Even this settlement did not provide all 
the information needed. The Government 
therefore felt that further superintendence 
was necessary.? The Board proposed the 
name of J. Richardson, one of their members 


Cuttack to Stirling, Bengal Revenue Consul- 
tations, 13 May 1819, No. 22. 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

3. 31 December 1812, Government to Richardson, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 2 January 1813, 
No. 41. 
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to superintend the pending settlement.’ 
This was approved by the Government.” 
It was therefore announced that a further 
settlement of two years should be made. ° 
Richardson reached Cuttack to superintend 
the settlement, at the end of March 1813,* 


It may be remembered that the principles 
adopted for settlement in the Western 
Provinces were the same as those for Orissa. 
The Government made pledges with the 
zamindars of the Western ‘Provinces that 
a permanent settlement would be con- 
cluded. Commissioners were appointed to 


1. 15 Cecember 1812, Board of Revenue to Govern- 
ment, Bengal Revenue Consultations. 19 
December 1812, No. 25. 

2. 19 December 1812, Government to Board of 
Revenue, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 19 
December 1912 No. 26. 

3. 5 October 1813, Richardson to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 16 October 
1813. No. 22; 27 February 1813, Government to 
Richardson, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
27 February 1813, No. 21. 

4. 26 November 1818, Trower to Stirling, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 13 May 1819, No. 22. 
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give effect to the declaration. An _ enquiry 
was made. In 1808 the commissioners strongly 
remarked that the Western Provinces did 
not resemble Bengal, the information so far 
collected regarding revenue matters was highly 
disappointing and insufficient to effect a 
permanent settlement.' 


When proposal for a permanent settle- 
ment in Orissa was brought before the Court 
of Directors, it disapproved of it for the 
same reasons as had applied to the Western 
Provinces. The Court’s policy was that a 
permanent settlement was not expedient 
without proper “knowledge of the resources 
of the country, of the rights of individuals 
and of the tenures of property.”2 As the time 
of settlement approached difficulties were 
experienced in inducing the  zamindars 
to agree to an increased jama. However, by 
holding out hopes of a permanent settlement, 
Richardson managed to complete his settlement 


1. J. W. Kaye, Administration cf the East India 
Company, pp. 236°9 

2. 19 July 1820, Court of Directors to Governor 

General-in-Council, Judicial Letters to Bengal 
1820, Vol. V, p. 315. 
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by October 1814. The jama of the district 
was Rs. 14,69,501.' 


The Court’s disapproval of a permanent 
Settlement necessitated a modification of the 
previous plan. Accordingly in May 1815 a 
regulation was passed direcring the continua- 
tion of the existing settlement for one year 
after 1815/16 (1223 Amali) affording the 
zamindars an option of relinquishing the 
management of their estates if they were 
dissatisfied with the terms on which they 
held them. Under this option 53 estates 
bearing a jama of Rs, 32,773 were thrown up, 
because as stated by Trower, a subsequent 
collector of Cuttack, “‘doubts began to arise 
in the minds of the zamindars as to the 
permanent settlement and the disappointment 
was proportioned to the hopes that have 
been previously excited.” As a necessary 
consequence of this more estates now passed 
under the khas management of the Govern- 


1. 21 October 1914, Government to Richardson, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 21 October 1814, 
No. 37: 26 November 1818, Trower to Stirling, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 13 May 1819, 
No. 22. 
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ment. All the khas mahal together now 
formed nearly one fourth of the Mughalbandi 
and bore a jama of about Rs, 3,00,000. In 
1815/16 (1223 Amali) the jama of the whole 
district was Rs. 15,15,526' and rose still 
higher in 1816/17 (1224 Amali) to the amount 
of Rs. 15,20,409. ” 


In short, there was a constant increase in 
the assessment, and a considerably higher jama 
than that of the Marathas. The Maratha 
gross jama was in fact inclusive of all allo- 
wances in money or land, expenses of collec- 
tion and every authorised deduction. But the 
British jama excluded the ten per cent allowed 
to the zamindars and the expenses of collection. 

After deducting those expenses and abwabs 
we find that the Maratha jama of 1802/3 
(1210 Amali) was Rs. 10,80,770. Their collec- 
tions for 1801/2 (1209 Amali) had been 
Rs. 10,73,848. The average of two years was. 
Rs. 10,77,312, and the average of the twelve 
years from 1790/1 (1198 Amali) to 1801/2 


1. 26 November 1818, Trower to Stirling, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 13 May 1819, No, 22. 


2. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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(1209 Amali) was Rs. 10,15,049. But the jama 
of 1816/17 (1224 Amali) exclusive of Khurda 
was Rs. 13,82,409. This shows an excess of 
Rs.3,01,639 over the Maratha jama of 1802/3 
(1210 Amali), of Rs. 3,66,501 over the average of 
the twelve years of the Maratha Government 
and of Rs. 2,01,539 over the British jama of 
1804/5. * 


It may be argued that some deductions sho- 
uld be made from the above amountas several 
lands before held at quit rent had been brought 
by the British under regular assessment; at the 
same time it should be remembered that many 
portions of land held rentfree under the 
British had been included in the Maratha rent 
roll. The sayar duties and a variety of small 
taxes called Bazi Rakam, amounting altogether 
to a lakh of sicca rupees, together with the 
collections at the Balasore custom house 
averaging Rs, 30,000 per annum, have been 
rejected from this account in considering the 
Maratha assessment. The Maratha  sayar 


1. 19 July 1820, Court of Directors to Governor 
General-in-Council, Judicial Letters to Bengal 
1820, Vol. V, pp. 342, 350. 
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duties which comprehended collections at mar- 
kets, ferries and bazars on every species of 
merchandise, operated as a general tax on 
consumers. They were not collected by the 
British. But the consequences of the salt 
monopoly should be set off against whatever 
remission was allowed by the British Govern- 
ment on account of sayar because the operation 
of the salt monopoly took in effect from five 
to slx lakhs more than hitherto from the whole 
community in the shape of a tax on the con- 
sumption of salt.' 


The main difficulty was that the basis of 
calculating the jama was mistaken. Moreover, 
such surveys and investigations as were carried 
out were exceedingly limited.? 


Again lands previously free of tax were 
now brought under assessment. During the 
rule of the Hindu kings Orissa was divided 
into a number of mahals, the holders of which 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 

2. 19 July 1820, Court of Directors to Governor 
General-in-Council, Judicial Letters to Bengal 
1820, Vol. V, pp. 345-8, 
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were military chiefs known as Rajas, Maha- 
nayaks or khandaits. They claimed to be 
Kshatriyas and enjoyed hereditary jagirs. 
Every estate or hereditary jagir possessed its 
principal garh or fortress of brick, stone or 
mud, the residence of the chief, besides smaller 
garhs sometimes dispersed over the interior. 
By the terms of his tenure, every chief was 
liable to hold some office in the Court of the 
Raja of Orissa.* 


These military chiefs collected a tax 
known as chaupani from among the people 
living in their mahals to cover the expenses of 
maintaining law and order. They also held as 
rent-free certain portions of lands called 
Biswali.? 


Every garh occupied by a military chief 
had a band of paiks or native militia. Ewer 
and Stirling thought that the paiks were 


1. 29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, 
No. 25; 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, 
No. 15. 

2. 29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, Benga 
Revenue Consultations. 19 May 1820, No. 25, 
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devoted to their immediate head and were 
ever ready to follow his command. The paiks 
received some remuneration for their duties 
as soldiers. In some cases they held land free 
of assessment, in others they were assessed at a 
Tanki or light quit rent.? 


Under muslim rule the old military chiefs 
were allowed to enjoy their jagirs as under 
former rulers. The Marathas generally did not 
interfere with them, though troops were 
occasionally sent to chastise or collect revenue 
from troublesome chiefs.? 


The British revenue authorities generally 
did not follow the old Maratha policy of 
permitting the military chiefs, with their 
paiks under them, to enjoy their service lands. 
In so far asthe Maratha precedent was follo- 
wed, it was restricted only to a very few with 
fixed rent. The British held that as the 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15; 
29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, 
No. 25. 

2. Ibid. 
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services of the military chiefs were no longer 
required by the state, therefore their service 
lands should be liable to regular assessment. 
The chaupani tax previously collected by 
many Rajas and khandaits from the people of 
their estates was prohibited. The Biswali lands 
in the Mughalbandi were brought under 
assessment. The holders of small kilas like 
Golra, Rupasa, Jonye, Rorang and Kohla were - 
required to pay a regular assessment and their 
paiks, whose military services were no longer 
required, were similarly made to pay a regular 
assessment. On the same principle, after the 
annexation of Khurda to the Mughalbandi, the 
paiks there whose number was formely 10,000 
were assessed at the same rate asthe raiyats. 
The Dalbeheras and Dalais who were in 
charge of them were similarly treated. The 
British Government did not pay any compen- 
sation to those who had thus been deprived of - 
their privileges.! 


Again, the amounts assessed on several 
estates were not adjusted on equal principles. 
For example, the assessment fell more heavily 


1. Ibid. 
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on Khurda than on other estates. After the 
imprisonment of the Raja on account of his 
rebellion, Khurda was annexed to the Mughal- 
bandi. It was placed under the management 
of Major Fletcher, an army officer from 
Madras. His Hastobud papers show that it 
was a populous and in many respects a well 
cultivated country as late as 1804. The 
regular assessments made from the raiyats 
prior to that date were, he thought, light- 
seldom, in his opinion, exceeding a sum equi- 
valent to five annas per bigha.? 


In a Hastobud which Fletcher made for 
the whole estate by taking into consideration 
the land in cultivation, the nature and value 
of the produce and the size of the population, 
the assessment was fixed at Rs. 1,06,000 or on 
an average about seven anda half annas per 
bigha. But asthe following table will show, 
the assessment was as high as Rs. 1,38,274 by 
1815/16 (1223 Amali). 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15, 
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Table showing the jama of Khurda 
from 1804/5 (1212 Amali) to 
1815/16 (1223 Amali), 3 


——-__ 


Years Jama in Rupees. 
1804/5 (1212 Amali) 1,06,000 
1805/6 (1213 Amali) 1,07,841 
1806)7 (1214 Amali) 1,16,474 
1807/8 (1215 Amali) 1,04,474 
1808/9 (1216 Amali) 1,04,474 
1809/10 (1217 Amali) 1,19,001 
1810/11 (1218 Amali) 1,18,334 
1811/12 (1219 Amaii) 1,15,818 
1812/13 (1220 Amali) 1,14,915 
1813/14 (1221 Amali) +++ 1,14,915: 
1314/15 (1222 Amali) 1,19,555 
1815/16 (1223 Amali) 


1,38,274 


1. 23 May 1817, Trower to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 24-, October 


1817, No. 38. 
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The increase in the jama of Khurda was a 
regular complaint of the Raja’s. When he 
was released from imprisonment in 1807, 
an option was given to him to engage for 
Khurda at a permanent settlement of 
Rs. 94,374 which, according to the commi- 
-ssioner of Cuttack, was calculated to leave 
- him a profit far exceeding ten per cent on 
the sadar jama. As the Raja declined such a 
proposal, Khurda was farmed to suitable bidders 
at a jama of Rs. 1,18,000.! The demand of the 
Government was limited to Rs. 95,00U. The 
difference between the sadar jama and the 
amount payable by the farmers was’assigned to 
the Raja; it was estimated to afford him an 
annual provision of Rs. 23,000.? 


The Raja said that he . would engage if 
‘the sadar jama of Khurda were reduced to 
Rs. 30,000. If we examine the Raja’s point 


1. 27 October 1808, Buller to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 28 October 1308, No. {4; 
2 February 1809, Buller to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 28 October 1808, No.14, 

2. Bengal Criminal -Judicial Consultations L. P., 
28 April -1818, No. 39 (Resolution 24 October 
1817). 
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of view we shall see that the amount of 
tribute he paid to the Maratha Government 
was stated by Impey to have been Rs. 15,000 
nominally, whereas the net payment was only 
Rs. 10,000; the rest was deducted annually in 
lieu of khilat and other presents. Moreover, 
it seems that this light payment was often 
withheld till enforced by the military power.’ 


According to Fletcher’s assessment the 
jama of Khurda was fixed at Rs. 106,000, at 
seven and a half annas per bigha. Fletcher 
thought that prior to 1803, the whole assess- 
ment on Khurda was about five annas per 
bigha, which would produce Rs. 70,666. Out 
of this amount the tribute paid to the Maratha 
Government was Rs. 15,000. The remainder, 
which was retained in the country for the 
expenses of the Raja’s own establishment and 
those of the feudatory jagirdars, Dalbeheras, 
Dalais and paiks, was Rs, 55,666.? 


The system of short settlements and the 
manner in which the jama was increased wasa 


1. 19 July 1820, Court of Directors to Governor 
General-in Council, Judicial Letters to Bengal 
1820, Vol. V., pp- 374-5. 


2. Ibid. 
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source of embarrassment to the zamindars. 
It may be supposed that the mainreason why 
they insisted on a permanent settlement was 
that it would stop that increase of the Govern- 
ment’s demand which was called by Trower a 
fallacious “system of anticipation.”’ But a 
permanent settlement if executed then would 
probably not have solved the problem at all, 
not only because the assessment was calculated 
On a mistaken basis, but also because the 
revenue authorities had as yet no adequate 
knowledge of the land tenures in the district. 
As the Court of Directors rightly observed, 
“if there be any condition of a country to 
which a permanent settlement is more inappli- 
cable than another, Cuttack was in that condi- 
tion, if there ever was a case that required its 
postponement, this was that case.”? 


The collection of revenue from the zami- 
ndars was strictly enforced. Prior to the 
British conquest, in the event of sudden 


1. 26 November 1818, Trower to Stirling, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 13 May 1819. No, 22. 

2. 19 July 1820, Court of Directors to Governor 
General-in-Council, Judicial Letters to Bengal 
1820, Vol. V, p- 324, 
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inundation, excessive rain, drought or other 
calamities, tahsildars were sent to make enqui- 
ries as to the extent of loss sustained by the 
raiyats, and agreeable to the accounts which 
they submitted some remission was usually 
allowed to the zamindars. Cuttack, a land of 
many rivers, was subject to occasional inun- 
dation. Trower later wrote that ‘this district 
suffered severely from inundation; the rain 
had been heavier than had been experienced 
for many years and the crops of 1217 (1809/10) 
were greatly injured. I am informed many 
petitions written and verbal were presented to 
the commissioner praying for suspension and 
remission but the commissioner declined 
making enquiries on the plea of his having 
concluded a permanent settlement of the 
district.”? 


This “invariable refusal” to grant any 
remission On account of natural calamities was 
noticed by the Court of Directors “as one of 
the most unfavourable points of comparison 
between our revenue system and that of our 


1. 26 November 1818, Trower to Stirling, Renal 
Revenue Consultations, 13 May 1819, No. 22. 
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predecessors”. Of course there was provision 
for remissions in the British revenue system. 
In the words of the Court of Directors, “the 
discretion entrusted to the collectors by our 
Regulations of suspending demands and repor- 
ting cases of failure or injury of crops for the 
consideration of the Board of Revenue might 
have bzen expected to have been exercised by 
the collector.” 


Another instance of the strict enforcement 
of the full Government demand occurred 
during the building of the new Jagannath 
Road. Ewer stated that much of the lands on 
which the road was being constructed had 
been in actual cultivation before. They were 
acquired without regard to the hardship which 
this caused. No compensation or’ remission 
was granted to the proprietors.7 When this 
matter was brought before the vice-president 
in Council, he regretted that the civil autho- 
rities should have thwarted the rights of 


1. 19 July 1820, Court of Directors to Governor 
General-in-Council. Judicial Letters to Bengal 
1820, Vol. V, pp. 404-5. 

2. 26 March 18/3, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 24 April, 1818, No. 45. 
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individuals and have acted contrary to the 
Government’s instruction.? On this the Court 
of Directors commented that the “claims of 
remission” which should have been attended 
to ‘were entirely disregarded.”’? 


The over-assessment led generally to heavy 
arrears of unpaid revenue at the end of each 
year.* The following table will show the 
arrears standing against the public revenue 
from 1805/6 (1213 Amali) to 1815/16 (1223 
Amali). 


1. 24 April 1818, Government to Stirling, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 24 April 1818, No. 47. 


2. 19 July 1820, Court of Directors to Governor 
General-in-Council, Judicial Letters to Bengal 
1820, Vol. V, pp. 409-11. 


3. Resolution, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 14 
November 1812, No. 23; 16 December 1814, 


Richardson to Government, Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 23 December 1814, No..17; 6: 


September 1815, Government to Board of 
Revenue, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
6 September 1815, No. 34. 
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When the zamindars could not pay their 
revenue from the resources of their estates 
and fell into arrears, they might borrow from 
the mahajans. The mahajans found that when 
estates changed hands the money they lent 
could not always be recoverd. To cover this 
tisk they applied to the court to be allowed 
a higher rate of interest than was normally 
recognised. They obtained permission to 
charge from 25 to 36 per cent with compound 
monthly interest where the land was made 
Over in mortgage as security for the payment 
of the debt.’ In 1819 Trower remarked that 
zamindars “borrowed the funds from the Maha- 
jans and the debts then incurred have been 
yearly increasing, by interest and fresh loans till 
between the dues of government and the 
demands of Bankers, a state of Bankruptcy 
has ensued. To satisfy the demands of the 
latter, a portion of each year’s Revenue has 


1. 5 October 1813, Richardson to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 16 October 1813, 
No. 22; 3 May 1817. E. Watson, fourth judge 
of the court of circuit (deputed by Government 
for ‘enquiries into the causes of the rebellion 
of 1817) to Government, Bengal Criminal 
Judicial Consultations, L.P. 23 May 1817, No. 2. 
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been appropriated to them, anda consequent 
increase of arrears to the former have (has) 
been going on.”’! 


Various revenue authorities held different 
views regarding the cause of the unpaid 
balances in Orissa. 


‘ Webb early in 1806 attributed it to the 
temper of the people who were not habituated 
to the revenue system of the British Govern- 
ment and still pursued the methods of 
procrastination which they had learnt under 
the Marathas. In 1807/8 when a number of 
estates were sold for arrears Webb was still 
convinced that it was caused not by any 
deticiency of resources but by the disposition 
of the people to avoid payment. In 1809 
Fauquier wrote that the produce of the 

_ district was equal to the last three years’ 
assessment but that the majority of the landed 
interest were in great distress on account of 
the pressure of heavy loans which they had 
been compelled to take up at an enormous 
rate of interest by oppression and calamity 


2. 26 November 1818, Trower to Stirling, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 13 May 1819, No. 22. 
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of season.! In 1810 the Board of Revenue 
explained “The balances are no doubt...ascri- 
bable to what we call a want of good faith on 
the part of the landholders. That is, they 
expended the rents as fast as they could 
collect them, and left them entirely destitute 
of the means of fulfilling their engagements 
with government.”? In 1815 Warde as an 
explanation for numerous heavy arrears 
stated that it was not want of means which 
compelled the zamindars to be thus backward 
but sheer indifference on their part.? In 
1814 Richardson wrote “heavy arrears annually 
occur in this district by the landholders being 
in the habit of withholding the payment of 
their kists till they are threatened with the 
sale of their Estates, on which they generally 
liquidate the demands against them.”* Trower 


1. 13 May 1818 Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No, 15. 
2. 18 September 1810, Board of Revenue to Govern- 


ment, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 16 
October 1810, No. 15. 


3. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
4. 30 March 1814, Richardson to Government, 


Bengal Revenue Consultations, 9 April 1817, 
No, 14. 
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was of opinion that not only was Orissa fairly 


and moderately assessed but that it could bear 
a large increase. + 


These revenue authorities thus thought 
that over-assessment could not have beena 
cause for the heavy outstanding arrears that 
occurred every year. Such remarks must all 
the more have confirmed the belief of the 
Government that the only rightful policy for 
realising the revenue from zamindars who fell 
into arrears was to put their landsto sale.? 
Though this mode of procedure was in some 
respects new, yet it was not an unusual thing 
in Orissa because under the Maratha Govern- 
ment the estates of detaulting zamindars were 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 


2. 23 February 1810, Buller to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 2 March 1810, No. 18; 
7 June 1811, Board of Revenue to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 25 June 1811, 
No. 22; 1 May 1813, Richardson to Govern- 
ment, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 14 May 
1813, No. 35; 28 April 1807, Board of Revenue 
to Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
7 May 1807, No. 13. 
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either sequestered or transferred temporarily 
to others without any adequate provision for 
the excluded proprietors or any return to 
them of the surplus proceeds aiter the liqui- 
dation of the public demand. The peculiarity 
of the new mode of sale was that estates below 
the jama of Rs. 5,000 were sold at Cuttack 
collectorate while estates above that jama 
were sold at the office of secretary to the 
Board of Revenue in Calcutta. The idea 
underlying this arrangement was that the 
Oriyas were in want of capital and were 
unwilling for speculation while Bengalis had 
abundant capital, were heavy speculators and 
so were likely to bid the highest prices. 


When estates were put up for sale, the 
proprietors must have faced two difficulties in 
retaining them if they had had means to do so. 
First, in many cases the amlas in their 
influential positions either in the court or in 


1. 23 May 1817, Trower to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 24 October 
1817, No 38;3 May 1817, Watson to Govern- 
ment, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, 
L. P, 23 May 1817, No. 2- 
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revenue offices manipulated matters so as to 
deprive the zamindars of their estates in their 
own interests. For example, by section XXVI 
Regulation 1793 the publication of the notice 
of the sale of an estate was to be dis- 
played in the zila court foraterm not less 
than one month before the sale. When. an 
‘enquiry was made it was found that this proce- 
dure was not generally adhered to.* Secondly 
the zamindars of Orissa, because of the 
long distance, neither found it convenient to 
be present at the presidency at the time of the 
auction sale, nor could they have their agents 
there. Naturally, many estates fell into the 
hands of Bengali speculators without their 
proprietors’ knowledge. Some of these perhaps 
might have been retained by the original 
proprietors.” 


In 1806, 1807 and 1808 estates paying a 
jama of Rs. 1,52,019 were sold for Rs. 72,448— 


——<$— 


1. 3 May 1817, Watson to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 23 May 
1817, No. 2. 

2. Ibid; 23 May 1817, Trower to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 24 October 
1817, No. 38. 
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less than one half of the amount of the annual 
jama. Trower remarked “a vast proportion of 
landed proprietors were deprived of their 
estates without receiving a fair equivalent; 
many of those with large families were reduced 
to a state of beggary, gaining a miserable pitt- 
ance for a cultivation of a few bighas of land 
in the same estates of which they had been 
recently proprietors”.' In 1809, 1810, 1811 
and 1812 estates paying a jama of Rs, 2,05,580 
were sold for Rs. 2,48,009, or at an advance of 
twenty per cent on the sadar jama; in 1813, 
1814, 1815 and 18016 estates paying a jama of 
Rs. 74,124 were sold for Rs. 1,03,957 or for 
forty per cent more than the sadar jama.? 


The sale of estates at higher rates was 
chiefly due to the increased number of 
Bengalis in the district, who competed to buy 
them. This gave a fictitious appearance to 
the resources of the country and misled the 
Government because a great portion of the 


1. 26 November 1818, Trower to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 13 May 1819, 
No. 22. 

2. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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revenue of every year was paid not from 
annual produce but from imported capital. This 
removed the limits which the resources of the 


country would have set to the increase of the 
assessment.! 


The private transfer of property was also 
common between 1803 and 1817. Transfer of 
property by private contract amounted to 
Rs. 1,070,397. In one day a certain police 
darogha sold mahals with a jamaof Rs. 50,000 
which he had himself purchased for Rs. 21,000 
and this was only a small portion of the landed 


property of the district that passed from his 
hands.? 


Many adventurer made a practice of specu- 
lation in estates. Mussumuddin, the diwan 
of the collector of Cuttack, purchased in one 
year estates paying a jama of Rs. 53,000 for a 
sum of Rs. 23,000 and later on disposed of them 
to other speculators. * 


1. 19 July 1820, Court of Directors to Governor 
General-in-Council, Judicial Letters to Bengal 
1820, Vol. V, pp. 457-8. 

2. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengala 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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Within a period of ten years (from 1806 
to 1816) the number of estates sold by public 
auction amounted to 1,01l—an average of 101 
yearly. Of these 350 were purchased by 
foreigners, the jama of whose purchases amou- 
nted to Rs. 4,42,804. The principal estates 
passed into the hands of foreigners while 235, 
estates were purchased by persons holding. 
official situations either in their own names or 
indirectly through their relations.! 


Out of 2,340 Oriya proprietors whose 
names were registered in the first settlement 
for the payment of the revenue of Cuttack 
only, 1449 remained at the end of 1816. In the 
Mughalbandi which had an annual revenue of 
Rs. 13,93,000 the original proprietors were only 
left with lands worth Rs. 30,000.? 


Thus the zamindars who were pressed hard 
by over-assessment probably transferred some 
of their burden to the raiyats living in their 
estates. The raiyats were pressed to pay more 
than they used todo. They therefore avoided 


1. Ibid. 
2. 13 May 1818 Ewer to Government, Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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payment, and numerous applications were made 
to the court for the confinement of defaulters 
for arrears. Even imprisonment helped 
neither the zamindars nor the collectors to 
realise the arrears. It happened that on many 
occasions the collector was compelled to move 
the Government that the defaulters in con- 
finement should be released, because there was 
no hope of recovering arrears.' Fauquier 
wrote “the continuance oftheir confinement 
will only be productive of an expense to the 
government without affording a prospect of 
receiving the balances and _ therefore---the 
defaulters may with propriety be released from 
confinement.”? Similar appeals were made by 
other collectors from time to time and were 
granted by the Government.’ The confine- 


1. 12 April 1803, Board of Revenue co Government, 


Bengal Revenue Consultations, 6 May 1808, 
No, 16. 


2. 24 March 1809, Fauquier to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 7 April 1899, 
No. 32 (vide also No. 36). 

3. 21 September 1811, Waring to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 15 October 1811, 
No. 22; Resolution, Bengal Revenue Consul- 
tations, 16 April 1811, No. 19; 14 January 1812, 
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ment and subsequent release of defaulters led 
Watson to remark “‘what end was proposed to 
be answered by this measure ° It could not be 
Revenue—a Gaol is not the place to look to for 
that— no, it was to prevent the escape of the 
people who were flying in crowds out of the 
Country.”? 


The fate of the raiyats in the khasmahals 
was more distressing than in zamindari estates 
because the pressure of over-assessment was 
heavier in the khasmahals. Khurda in parti- 
cular was much affected. Because many 
raiyats could not pay the enhanced revenue, 
they left the country for the neighbouring 
Garjat where the people lived in the conditions 


Board of Revenue to Government, Bengal 

_-..... Revenue Consultations, 21 January 1812, No. 22; 
9 January 1813, Government to Board of 
Revenue, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
9 January 1813, No. 34; 29 March 1811, Buller to 
Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
16 April 1811, No. 18; 16 April 1811, Government 
to Board of Revenue, Bengal Revenue Consul- 
tations, 16 April 1811, No. 19. 
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prevailing before the British conquest. Ewer 
wrote “at least 5,000 to 6,000 houses of ryots 
were deserted.” ‘The miserable remnant’ 
lived in desperate conditions “after disposing of 
their little all, their clothes, furniture, bullocks, 


cooking utensils and sometimes their wives and 
children”,! 


Stirling, secretary to the commissioner of 
Cuttack, who examined voluminous records of 
both Mughal and Maratha rule and submitted 
a minute on the subject. stated that the resi- 
dent raiyats were less thought of now than 
formerly by the ruling power. In his opinion, 
during the Mughal and Maratha rule one of the 
special duties of the zamindar was to keep the 
raiyat ‘happy, contented and prosperous”. If 
he failed to execute this trust reposed in him 
he could be severely punished by the ruling 
authority. But there was no such provision in 
Cornwallis’s system. Its underlying principle 
assumed that, “it was the clearest interest of 
the landholder in the long run to treat his 
tenants well.’ The Diwani Adalat was of 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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course open to those who could seek redress 
for their grievances. But the expense, delay 
and vexation of a regular suit was a deterent 
factor against a poor raiyat’s securing justice.! 


The new notion of proprietary right led 
the zamindars generally to appropriate the 
whole produce of the jungle, furnishing the 
firewood and grass and so on. Thus the 
raiyats lost their customary share in these 
gifts of nature.’ 


Whoever bought an estate at an auction 
enjoyed uncontrolled liberty to manage it 
according to his own interest. This led to 
the practice of farming out villages for one 
or two years to the under-tenants who bid 
highest. No preference was given to the 
Mukaddam or sarbarahkar connected with the 
village community. Thus the raiyats were 
exposed to the evils of a farming system.? 


In zamindari estates the new zamindars 
from Bengal appointed their own gumasthas 


1. 15 October 1821, Stirling to Government, Bengal 


Revenue Consultations, 1 August 1822, No. 5. 
2. Ibid. 
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for the collection of the revenue. In the 
khasmahal, the tahasildars often appointed 
their own accountants. Consequently the old 
system of maintaining accounts fell into disuse, 
The internal economy of village subordination 
was much altered.’ = Stirling wrote “It is my 
decided opinion that the operation of British 
laws has been, generally speaking, in Cuttack 
tatal to the rights and privileges of a numerous 
class of middle tenantry or heads of villages 
standing between the talookdar or chief of a 
number of villages and ryots. Nor is the 
possession of muquddums the only point in 
which the constitution of village communities 
has been changed or broken up by the new 
landed proprietors. They have dispensed with 
the services of the hereditary village accoun- 
tant to a great extent, substituting in his stead 
a gomastah of their own or one of their 
brethren in whom the ryots can of course 
have little confidence.’’? The same officer 
further observed that “from the circumstances 


J. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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of their being liable to annual settlements 
and from the ignorance and helplessness of the 
under-tenants” the khasmahals were exposed 
to suffer from “the prevalent disposition to 
excessive demand.”! 


In short the British revenue policy proved 
satisfactory neither to the zamindars nor to the 
Taiyats nor to the persons in between them. 
The raiyats complained of the zamindars and 
the zamindars of the revenue authorities. The 
old military chiefs deplored the loss of their old 
Privileges and some of the very few who held. 
their estates at a fixed rent could not retain 
them either because of the pressure of assess- 
ment or because of the intrigues of the amlas. 
In 1817 when Jagabandhu, who had been 
traudulently dispossessed from his own zamin- 
dari, excited a rebellion, the people thus dis- 
contented joined hands with him against the 
British authority. 


1. 29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, 
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SECTION Il 


CURRENCY PROBLEM 


During the Maratha Government and in 
earlier times! also kauris were the chief medium 
of exchange in Orissa. They were mainiy 
imported from the Maldive islands.? The 
assessment of the country was always calculated 
and chiefly collected in kauris. Those who 
preferred paying in specie were permitted to 
do so. The system ‘followed in this respect 
is given below. 


1. Kauris were used in monetary transactions from 
an early time in Orissa. They were the chief 
currency in the country. On one occasion 
Narasingh Deva, the Raja of Orissa (1622-1646 
A. D.), granted 91,538 kahans of kauris for 
whitewashing the temple of Jagannath (Madala- 
panji, p.67). From the diaries of Streynsham 
master it appears that merchants used kauris 
for their business. (The diaries of Streynsham 
master, Vol, II, pp. 45, 48.). 

2. C.R. Wilson, Early annals of the English in Bengal, 
Vol. II, Part I, No. 1014, Vol. III, Nos. 1523, 
1668; Indian Historical Records Cummission 
Vol. XIX, Dec. 1942, pp. 86-89. 
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Agents of the great mahajanas at Cuttack 
and Balasore were to be found throughout the 
interior. They received the amount of the 
jama from the raiyats, the Mukaddams or the 
zamindars in kauris. They deposited it at the 
sadar stations to account of the mahajans. 
From these places it was received by the 
Amils in payment of revenue and_ transmitted 
by them to the subahdar or faujdar at Balasore. 
A discount or an allowance was deducted by 
tmufassal merchants to set against the cost and 
trouble of transporting the kauris. They 
were collected at stated periods in immense 
heaps, Then they- were put into circulation 
for the payment of the large army and the 
establishment of the Maratha Government.' 


A study of the value of kauris in relation 
to silver during the first fourteen years of the 
British rule in Orissa shows that kauris almost 
maintained the Government rate of exchange 
of four kahans and two pans to the rupee in 
the market until 1807/8 (the end of 1215 
Amali) and then fell as low as seven kahans 

1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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per rupee in the bazar of Cuttack in 1811/12 
(1219 Amali).! 


Why didthe kauri currency maintain its 
value in relation to the silver up to 1807/8 
(the end of 1215 Amali) ? At the time of 
the British conquest of Orissa kauris were 
scarce in relation to the demand for 
them. This is evident from two letters of 
Harcourt. In one, he informed Morgan in 
1804, “It would be advisable that the scar- 
city of cowriesin the Town and District of 
of Cuttack should be made known to the 
Pilgrims whilst passing Midnapur that they 
might there provide themselves with cowries 
and small coin.”® In another he wrote to 
M. Shawe, private Secretary to the Governor 
General, ‘‘We are very much distressed for 
want of small coin or cowries. I know not 
how the troops can be paid by their respective 
officers or how they can procure the small 
articles of daily consumption from the bazar. 


J. 28 July 1817, Sherer, Accountant General to 
Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
24 October 1817, No. 42: 
2. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
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You cannot conceive what inconvenience 
arises in consequence of this deficiency’! 
The deficiency in the usual stock of kauris 
operated in raising their value inrelation to 
silver. Moreover, between 1804/5 and 1806/7 
there was an influx of silver into Cuttack 
because the amount collected at Jagannath 
particularly in 1806/7 wasat the high rate of 
Rs. 1,17,000, while it usually varied between 
Rs. 38,400 and 70,410 in other years.? Again 
a large quantity of rice was exported from 
Orissa until 1808/9, which attracted some 
specie into the country in return. This 
diminished the value of silver to a great 
extent.® 


In spite of their deficiency kauris appear 
to have been in sufficient quantity to answer 


1. 9 August 1804, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 
No. 13610, p. 33. 

2. 8 January 1814, Richardson to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 5 February 
1814, No. 29:16 August 1813, Trower to Richard- 
son, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 5 February 
1814, No. 30. 

3. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818; No. 15. 
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the purpose of a circulating medium inthe 
interior. It is also to be remembered that no 
fresh extraordinary importation of kauris from 
the Maldives made up the deficiency. In 
1808 Fauquier, collector of Cuttack, remarked 
that “no large quantity was either to be bought 
or sold in the Bazar and it appears at present 
the fact that no more are generally in circu- 
lation than required as change for silver and 
for all the petty dealings and transactions in 
the interior where alone they can be said to 
be current.” ? 


By Regulation XII, 1805, zamindars were 
given the option of paying their revenue in 
kauris at the rate of four kahans per rupee. 
But the zamindars generally were not much 
interested in the payment of revenue in kauris, 
for the bazar rate for kauris remained nearly 
the same until 1807/8 (the end of 1215 Amali). 
The raiyats did not lose much in buying silver 
for kauris. The zamindar found it neither 
profitable nor convenient to carry kauris from 
the interior to Cuttack for the payment of 


1. 1 December 1812, Trower to W. Egerton, 
Accountant General, Bengal Revenue Consul- 
tations, 23 January 1813, No. 36. 
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revenue when he would not be granted any 
remission from the Government, unlike the 
Maratha practice.’ 


The wide variation in the rate of exchange 
between silver and kauris was felt from 1808. 
It appears that this altered relation came about 
for two reasons, First, the British after giving 
due notice stopped receiving kauris in payment © 
of Government revenue from 1808 for reasons 
of convenience. Consequently there arose a 
diminished demand for the quantity in circu- 
lation, resulting in a depreciation in their 
value.? Secondly, there was a scarcity of 
silver compared with the demand for payment 
of rents to the land-holders. This may be 
attributed to two reasons. One was a gradual 
diminution in the importation of specie. The 
other was the increasing exportation of specie 
compared with the previous period. tC 


Formerly a profitable trade was carried on 
with the territories subject to Madras. Mer- 


1. Idid. 

2. 23 May 1817, Trower to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 24 October 
1817, No. 38. 
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chants exported grain. In return they received 
different sorts of coins commonly known as 
Arcot rupees. The British recognised only 
six of them to be valid. Their value was fixed 
at the rate of 1073 Arcot rupees per 100 
Calcutta sicca rupees.!. When the Govern- 
ment decided that the revenue would be 

/collected only in sicca rupees, the merchants 

” exporting grain to Madras suffered both incon- 
venience and loss. Asa result, a considerable 
decrease took place in the export of grain to 
Madras from small ports like Golra, Harishpur, 
Bishenpur and Manikpatna. This grand 
channel through which specie flewed into 
Orissa gradually narrowed.? 


Formerly a lucrative commerce was carried 
on in salt from Orissa to Bengal and more 
particularly to the Raja of Berar’s dominion. 
But with the British conquest and the intro- 


J. 5 February 1811, Egerton to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 6 March 1811, No. 33; 
6 March 1811, Government to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 6 March 1811, 
No. 33. 

2. 21 September 1810, R. Milford, Collector to 
Buller, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 16 October 
1810, No. 19. 
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duction of salt monopoly this commerce was 
closed to Nagpur except for some smuggling 


carried on with the countries to the west of the 
Chilka lake. + 


Another principal channel through which 
specie entered Orissa was the annual influx of 
pilgrims from various parts of India. But it was 
later found that the annual amount of collec-.. 
tions during the period was not as much as had 
been expected.? 


On the other hand, we see that no great 
influx of kauris took place under the British 
Government as would have materially increased 
the whole quantity in circulation. The 
quantity annually imported to Balasore, the 
chief resort of Maldive vessels, never exceeded 
the value of four or five thousand rupees. 
That amount was too small to produce any 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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effect in the general market and hardly suffi- 


cient to maintain supplies in’ this or neigh- 
bouring countries. ! 


The British levied a higher assessment 
than the Marathas had done, excepting the 
abolition of a few trifling duties, and at the 
same time they established a heavy tax on 
salt which gradually extended to the whole 
of the district. Offices and emoluments were 
taken from the people of the district, the 
expenditure on account of the local Govern- 
ment was much below that of the Maratha 
establishments. Therefore silver began to be 
annually sent out of the country. During 
the Maratha period the annual amount which 
was sent to Nagpur, usually did not exceed 
four lakhs. That was almost invariably remitted 
by bill of exchange. But the average amount 
annually remitted by the British collector 
alone to Calcutta was equivalent toupwards of 
Rs, (sicca) 75,000 from the year of acquisition; 
moreover, in 1814/15 (1222 Amali) and 1815/16 


——. 
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1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengat 
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(1223 Amali) the amount rose to about 
Rs. 10,00,000. * 


One may question how so many ‘lakhs 
could be collected from Cuttack in silver. 
It produced occasional complaints from the 
people. On one occasion E. S. Waring, when 
he was collector of Cuttack, forwarded 
some complaints from zamindars. He wrote,- 
“They complain of the heavy loss they sustain 
at the high rate at which they receive rupees 
from the ryots and the low rate they pay them 
into the Company’s treasury.’ In reply 
W. Egerton, the accountant general, remarked 
that if it were a real depreciation they would 
require seven kahans of kauris for each rupee 
when disposing of their produce instead of four. 
This ‘“‘would enable them to exchange their 
cowries for rupees and pay their rents without 


1. Ibid.;5 February 1811, Egerton to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 6 March 1811, 
No. 33. 


2. 24 December 1811, Waring to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 21 January 
1812, No. 21. 
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Sustaining any loss.”* On another occasion 
the fall in the value of kauris drew the 
attention of Fauquier. But he attributed 
this to the tactics adopted by the mahajans. 
In the words of Ewer, “the question of the 
cowrie currency escaped altogether the notice 
of the commissioners, Messrs. Buller and 
‘Richardson, or was not thought by those 
gentlemen worthy of any consideration.’”? 
It appears that this matter did not receive 
adequate attention from the Government. 
Perhaps looking to the prevalence of the sicca 
over the Arcot rupees, it was natural for the 
Government to take the view that the silver 
currency was sufficient in Cuttack.® 


The six kinds of Arcot rupees receivable 
by the Government were known as rupees of 


\ 


1. 28 July 1817, Sherer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 24 October 1817, 
No. 42. 

2. 13° May 1818, Ewerto Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 

3. Ibid; 21 September 1810, Muiultord to Buller, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 16 October1810, 
No. 19. 
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sorts.' From 1806 to 1810 ‘the quantity of 
Rs. 16,00,000 of sorts paid into the treasury 
was remitted to Calcutta. The proportion 
of Arcots in circulation does not appear to 
have been’ replaced by siccas. The amount of 
Arcot rupees sent out of this district from 
the collector’s office was about Rs. 2,70,000.? 
Further, it may be added that from the time. 
Regulation XII,1805 declared sicca the currency 
in which all bonds were to be specified and 
thereby the Government attached preference 
to it all became anxious to procure siccas 
in place of Arcots.? 


1. 30*June 1806, Webb to Board of Revenue, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 31 July 1806, No. 30; 
13 November 1811, Egerton to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 19 November 


1811, No. 17, 
2. 21 September 1810, Milford to Buller, 


Bengal Revenue Consultations. 16 Octobet 
1810, No. 19: 4 September 1811, Board of 
Revenue to Government, Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 17 September 1811. No. 23; 
13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818. No. 15. 

3. 21 September 1810, Milford to Buller, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 16 October 1810, 
No. 19; 4 September 1811, Board of Revenue to 
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In consequence of the fall in the value of 
kauris there wasa rise in the kauri price of 
commodities, particularly throughout the 
mufassal. Kauri prices in Cuttack bazar 
rose 50 per cent between 1807/38 and 1816/17. 
In the interior they went still higher.’ 


But the quantity of kauris was not sufficient 

‘to enable the raiyats to purchase rupees even at 
the rate of five kahans and twelve pans, which 

was the lowest market rate in the period 

between 1808/9 and 1816/17. Price lists of rice 

in various years during Maratha rule show that 

with only one or two exceptions the cost of 

rice retained some relation to the value of 

rupees in kauris, and was always cheapest in 

those years when the rupee could be excha- 

nged for the greatest number of kauris. 

Comparative statements of the cost of grain 

\in the pargana of Lembai from 1797/8 (1205 
Amali) to 1807/8 (1215 Amali) and from 1808/9 


Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
17 September 1811; 13 May 1818, Ewer to 
Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
17 July 1818, No. 15. 

1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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(1216 Amali) to 1817/18 (1224 Amali) show 
that the kauri price of rice in the latter 
period was twenty per cent above that of 
the former. ? 


The Government rate of exchange was 
fixed at four kahans and two pans to the 
rupee. But the market rate of exchange 
varied usually from six to seven kahans and 
sometimes as much as eight kahans. The 
Government rate, in other words, did not 
fluctuate with the market rate. This state of 
affairs made the mahajans demand from the 
zamindars a high rate in exchanging silver for 
kauris. The accountant general stated that if 
the zamindars needed money to pay the 
Government revenue this was readily granted, 
provided the mahajans were allowed to make 
their own terms, which were exorbitant; for 
example, in advancing ten rupees to a zamindar, 
the mahajans would enter kauris, but they 
would not receive back the rupee at the 
Government rate of exchange of four kahans 

and two pans.” 
1. Ibid. 


2. 23 May 1817, Trower to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 24 October 1817, 
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Originally the zamindar’s rent was fixed in 
kauris at the rate of four kahans per ‘rupee. 
He now pursued the same course as that of the 
mahajan; because if he accepted the revenue 
in kauris at the former rate he incurred loss; 
so he required a further increase in kauris pet 
rupee proportioned to the Government demand 
from him.’ 


Thus the ultimate burden fell upon the 
taiyat. To this difficult situation was added 
the unfeeling attitude of the zamindars in 
general and the Bengali zamindars in particular 
which was described by Ewer in the following 
manner:— 


“Were the zamindar in general disposed 
to be lenient, merciful and considerate towards 
his Ryots, I have no doubt but that the 
produce of many estates is such, as [sic] that 
by dividing his Mofussil assessment in cowries 


No. 38; 28 July 1817, Sherer to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 24 October 1817, 
No. 42. 


1, 23 May 1817, Trower to Board of Revenue, 


Bengal Revenue Consultations, 24 October 
1817, No. 38. 
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by 43, say, or (sic] instead of four kahawans, 
he might still receive from his Ryots sufficient 
to pay the public demand and the authorised 
profits besides.” Hefurther added, “Had the 
original proprietors, natives of the different 
estates born and bred up among the Ryots,. 
forming a part of one large family as it were, 
retained possession of their lands, this might 
frequently have been arranged in a manner 
conducive to the interest of both parties but 
under the unfeeling and rapacious management 
of strangers, speculators and adventurers, who 
have now acquired the possession of so large a 
portion of the lands in this district, no spon- 
taneous remedy of this great evil to the bulk 
of the people is to be expected by a temporary 
sacrifice on their parts (sic! of the profit which 
they are entitled to wring from the Ryots 
arising from any consideration of the ease, the 
happiness and prosperity of the under 
tenants,”?! 


In short, kauris were the principal cur- 
rency in Orissa during the Maratha rule. They 


1, 13 May 1818. Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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were the medium of calculation and of 
exchange. The British desired to replace 
them by sicca rupees. They therefore collec- 
ted the revenue in silver rather than in 
kauris, This resulted ina diminishing demand 
for kauris. The British enhanced the jama of 
the district. At the sa me time they sent a great 
amount of silver to the Calcutta treasury. 
Consequently silver was scarce; the value of 
kauris depreciated. Prices of things rose high 
in kauris. The Government rate of exchange 
was four kahans and two pans to the rupee. 
But the market rate of exchange was about 
seven kahans to the rupee. Thus the raiyats 
suffered a loss from the exchange of kauris for 
silver. This state of affairs brought hardship 
to the people more particularly to the raiyats 
in the mufassal. Probably this discontent was 
one of the reasons why the people joined 
in the rebellion of 1817. 
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SECTION li! 


SALT MONOPOLY 


During the Maratha rule in Orissa salt 
‘was manufactured in plenty in the Aurangs on 
the shores from the Chilka lake on the south 
to the Maratha enclosures east of the river 
Subarnarekha on the north. It was the usual 
practice in the country for the Beparis or 
merchants to advance money to the Malangis 
for the manufacture of salt in the Aurangs, 
When the salt was ready the Beparis pur- 
chased it; after paying duty to the Govern- 
ment, they either sold it in the province or 
exported it to Bengal, Berar, Sambalpur and 
other places.’ 


The profits of the Beparis and the exten- 
siveness of the salt trade may be understood 
from the following instance. Sambhu Bharat’ 
was a mahajan of Cuttack who had kothis 
(salt golas) in different parts of the Khurda 
Raja’s territory. He stood security for the 
payment of the Raja’s peshcash to the Maratha 


1. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. IX, 
No, 605. 
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Government throughout the Maratha period 
on condition of being permitted to carry on 
his commerce duty free.! 


The amount of salt exported to Berar was. 
three lakh maunds per annum.?. The whole 
amount of salt exported to Bengal is not 
known. The Company was in the habit of 
importing salt from Orissa at the average rate 
of 68,269 maunds per annum during a period of 
ten years prior to its conquest; that was at 
the cost of sicca Rs. 55-1-8 per hundred 
maunds.* From a statement made by Raja 
Ram Pandit, the Maratha Governor of Orissa, 
it appears that the income of the Maratha 
Government from the salt sold in Bengal 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15, 

2. Encl, 4 May 1804, Government to Melville and 
Harcourt, Bengal Civil Judicial Consultations, 
5 September 1805, No. 26; (no date) August 
1805, Melville and Harcourt to Government. 
Add. MSS. 13611, p. 57. 


3. 9 December 1817, Board of Trade to Govern- 
ment, Bengal Salt and Opium Consultations, 
26 December 1817, No. 3. 
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amounted to two lakhs of rupees per annum.! 
After the introduction of the British monopoly 
of the manufacture of salt in Bengal every 
attempt was made to prevent the smuggling 
of Maratha salt into Bengal. When this 
failed, in 1790 Forster was sent to the court of 
Nagpur in order to secure the exclusive right 
of purchasing salt in Orissa, but the Raja of 
Nagpur declined the proposal on the plea that 
it would ruin the Beparis there.? 


The amount of salt exported from the 
Aurangs in the Chilka lake is not known. 
During the Maratha period the duty of the 
Maratha Government upon salt exported from 
these Aurangs alone into the western region 
amounted to Rs. 4,500. 


During the Maratha rule, salt was sold at 
four and a half maunds per Arcot rupee at the 
place of manufacture. The Beparis who’ 
purchased salt at the place of manufacture at 


1. Calendar of Persian, Correspondence. Vol. VI, 
No. 1242. 

2, Ibid. Vol. IX, No. 605. 

3. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15 
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the rate of from three and a half to four annas 
per maund or less than one kahan of kauris 
might have sold them to the consumers at one 
and a half kahans allowing 50 per cent for 
profit besides their expenses. But it is said 
that a sayar duty was collected on the transit 
of salt which consequently enhanced the price 
to nearly three kahans per maund in the 
interior. From a statement collected from the 
Nirkhi! of the bazar of Cuttack under the 
Maratha rule it was found that in 1799/1800, 
1800/1801 and 1801/1802 (1207, 1208 and 1209 
Amali) salt averaged 22 seers Katki? or 28 
seers Balasore or Calcutta* weight for a 
chaupani rupee, an imaginary coin equivalent 
to two kahans and four pans of kauris. Conse- 
quently the rate per Calcutta maund was 
between three and three anda half kahans 
under the four last years of the Maratha 
Government. Ewer wrote that under Maratha 
tule the average sale price of salt was from 
two and a half to three kahans per maund 
particularly in the mufassal. J. Melville, 
when commissioner for the affairs of Cuttack 
1. An officer who records the prices of articles. 

2. Katki seer weighs 105 tolas. 

3. Calcutta seer weighs 82 tolas, 
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said that the price of salt under the Maratha 
Government seldom exceeded five annas per 
maund,? 


In Bengal, the administration of the salt 
revenue had undergone various changes in the 
early days of British rule. During the time 
of Warren Hastings several civil officers were 
appointed Salt Agents of the Company. They 
advanced money to the Malangis who manu- 
factured salt at their direction. The Agents 
stored the salt and sold it to the wholesale 
dealers at a price fixed by the Government. 
The difference between the price which was 
paid to the Malangis and the wholesale price 
paid by the salt merchants constituted the 
revenue of the Company. Cornwallis intro- 
duced a system of auction sales instead of 
selling at a fixed price. Thus the Government 
had a monopoly both over the manufacture 
and over the sale of salt. Regulations were 
made to prevent smuggling and the illicit 
manufacture of salt,? 


1 13 “May. 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 


2. S.C. Aggarwal, Salt Industry in India, pp. 231-2; 
N. K. Sinha (ed.), Midnapur Salt Papers, p. 5, 
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When Orissa was conquered the Maratha 
territories on the east of the Subarnarekha 
with the salt Aurangs which produced a good 
amount of salt were annexed to Hijli. Early 
in 1804 the Governor General-in-Council 
made a declaration that the Government 
reserved to itself the exclusive privilege of 
manufacturing salt in Orissa. The same 
* system as had been introduced in Bengal was 
gradually introduced all over Orissa.* 


After the British conquest, under the 
collector of the Northern division there was 
an officer in charge of salt and customs at 
Balasore. After the introduction of the salt 
regulations in Orissa in 1804, the officer 
in charge of salt and customs at Balasore was 
made the Salt Agent of Orissa. He was 
responsible to the Board of Trade, salt and 
opium department at Fort William. The 
duties he had to perform comprised the 
management of the manufacture of salt, the 
management of the sales for local consump- 


1. Encl., 4 May 1804, Government to Melville and 
Harcourt, Bengal Civil Judicial Consultations. 
5 September 1805, No. 26. 


14 
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tion andthe export of the surplus to Sulkia 
and also the prevention of smuggling. ! 


According to the regulations formed for 
the conduct of the salt department in Orissa, 
the export of salt by sea was strictly prohi- 
bited; any salt attempted to be smuggled was 
to be confiscated together with the boat on 
which it might be laden. The export of salt 
by land to Midnapur or any other district 
was subject to the control of the Bengal 
Government.’ 


Any one wishing to buy salt for consump- 
tion or resale was to approach the gumashtas 
in charge of the golas. The gumashta when 
the money was paid was to grant a char chitthi 
(a delivery order) which was to be shown to 
any jamadar or peon inthe various chaukis 
established in the jurisdiction under salt 
regulation. Ifthe salt was required for sale 


]. 4 May 1804, Government to Melville and Har- 
court, Civil Judicial Consultations, 5 September 
1805, No. 23 (vide also No. 26). 

2. Encl., 4 May 1804, Government to Melville and 
Harcourt, Bengal Civil Judicial Consultations, 
5 September 1805, No. 26. 
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or consumption in any part of the province 
beyond the chaukis, the merchant after giving 
a char chitthi tothe jamadar orthe peon of 
the chauki through which the salt might pass, 
received in exchange a pass which enabled 
him to take salt to whatever part of the 
province he thought fit. 


Any merchant who was desirous of 
purchasing salt for export from Orissa had to 
apply to the Salt Agent, who issued two 
Rawanas, of which one to be delivered at 
either of the chaukis established near the salt 
gola and the other was to be delivered to the 
darogha stationed at either the Baumani or the 
Barmul pass or other passes controlled by the 
Government daroghas.? 


When the salt department was placed 
under the control of the comissioners the salt 
Aurangs or manufacturing tracts spread in an 
unbroken line along the shore of the Bay of 
Bengal from the Subarnarekha river, the north 
boundary of Orissa, to the Debi river, the 
south boundary of central Orissa, and skirted 


1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
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the Chilka lake, on the east and south east. 
The British divided all the salt Aurangs into 
three divisions. Balasore, or the north 
Cuttack ‘division, extended from the Subarna- 
rekha on the north to the Dhamra on the 
south along the western shores of the Bay 
of Bengal for a distance of some 80 miles, and 
comprised eight Aurangs.' The central 
division occupied the Central portion of 
Orissa, extending along the coast for about 
70 miles from the Dhamra to the Debi which 
separated it from the southern division. It 
comprised seven Aurangs.2, The southern 
division occupied the southern portion of 
Orissa, extending along the coast for about 
90 miles from the Debi on the north tothe 
south-west extremity of the Chilka lake. It 
comprised seven Aurangs.® 

1. Rattai, Sartha, Chanova, Dusmolung, Panch- 

molung, Ankura, Churamun and Dhamra. 

2. Mundamolung, Sathbhaya, Northern Kanpur, 


Southern Kanpur, Bankud, Southern Dholya 
and Harishpur. 


3. North Astrang, Bhusandpur, Haridas, Parikud, 
South Astrang, Malud, Gurbai and Southpara; 
Parliamentary Papers 1856 H. C. Vol. 26, Part 
III, Bengal, (Report......upon salt in British 
India) pp. 490—3. 
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Each Aurang was divided into! subdivisions 
called Bhowris, comprising a convenient 
number of chattis, which consisted of chulhas 
or boiling houses. Each Aurang had an 
establishment of one darogha, two or three 
muharrirs, some overseers of chattis, a few 
chaprasis and so on.* 


The salt manufactured in the Aurangs was 
of two descriptions viz. pungah or boiled salt 
and karkach or solar evaporation salt. The 
latter was properly called abrah being a supe- 
rior article to ordinary karkach.? 


1. Ibid. 

2: Ibid., p. 493. The system of pungah manufacture 
in most of the Aurangs in Orissa was similar to 
that of Bengal agencies. The manufacture of 
karkach in the Chilka lake was facilitated by 
local circumstances. ‘The salt is produced on 
the tracts of the Chilka lake, left dry in Febrcu- 
ary and March, on its southern margin where 
the water is at all times shallow, -and where 
from the vicinity of the sea and the influence of 
the tides, the brine appears stronger than in 
other quarters. The process is extremely 
simple; the brine is confined for a few days ina 
large pan or field enclosed or prepared by the 
molunghees, whence after partial evaporation, 
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The British cleared the jungle when nece- 
ssary and excavated communications with the 
sea which from long neglect had been gradually 
filled, Thus they brought a number of chatti 
lands into a productive state.+ 


The introduction of manufacture under 
the exclusive management of Government 
officers was gradual. It was first introduced 
in 1804, in the northern division. It was 
subsequently extended to the central division. 
In 1812 the Salt Agent and the Board of 
Trade recommended to the Government of 
Bengal the extension of the salt monopoly to 
the Aurangs in the southern division on the 
ground that if the management cost one lakh of 
rupees, it would bring in upwards of five 
lakhs to the revenue. This was approved. 


it is admitted into smaller pans 6 or 8 feet 
square to the depth of two or three inches: it is 
let in at night, and by the following afternoon, 
a thick crust of salt is formed on the bottom of 
the pan which is then raked up and stored in 
heaps.” (Ibid. pp. 493-4). 

1. 29 October 1812, C. Becher, Salt Agent of 
Cuttack, to Board of Trade, Bengal Salt and 
Opium Consultations, 25 November 1812, No 15, 
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Thus by 1814 the monopoly of manufacture 
was extended to the whole of Orissa.! 


At the time of the British conquest the 
manufacture of salt was in the hands of 
the Rajas and zamindars whose estates 
bordered on the coast. It was considered 
equitable that they should continue to have 
an interest in the manufacture. J. King, 
the Salt Agent, was accordingly authorised 
to enter into agreements with them. In 
return for receiving one and a half annas 
per maund on all salt manufactured in. 
their estates, they made over to the Govern- 
ment their salt and fuel lands and divested 
themselves of all right to interfere with the 


1. 2 September 1805, Harcourt and Melville to 
Government, Bengal Civil Judicial Consul- 
tations, 5 September 1805, No. 27; 11 February 
1813, Government to Board of Trade, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 20 February 1813, 
No. 42: Bengal Salt ‘and Opium Consultations, 
25 October 1814, No. 8 (Regulation of 1814); 
10 January 1885, E. A- Samuels, Commissioner 
of Cuttack to Board of Revenue, Report on the 
administration of the Salt Department of the 
Revenue of Bengal (1852-53) pp. 41-2. 
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Malangis. In 1811 King recommended 
that the Rajas and zamindars should receive a 
certain quantity of salt under the designation 
of khoraki or diet allowances for the use of 
themselves and their families. That was also 
granted by the Government.' 


The price paid to the Malangis for 
manufacturing salt varied at different times. 
At the time of the British conquest the usual 
rate allowed by the zamindars was four annas 
a maund or 25 rupees per 100 maunds. The 
British Government considered that this price 
was responsible for “unlimited smuggling” and 
at the recommendation of King the price 
was consequently raised to Rs. 35 per 100 
maunds,? 


The net profit of the Government from 
salt in 1804, from an account of the collector 
of Balasore amounted to Rs. 43,435. In the 
following year the net profit increased to 


J. Parliamentary papers 1855, H. C. Vol. 26, Part 
III, Bengal (Report...... upon salt in British 
India). pp. 484-5. 

2. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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Rs. 104, 894.1. King, who succeeded Brown 
as Salt Agent of Orissa, fixed the price of salt 
in 1805 at two rupees per maund in all the 
northern Aurangs perhaps to show a further 
profit to the Government. When British 
conquered Orissa the sale price of salt in the 
central Aurangs of Kanika and Kujang was 
one and a half rupees. When the salt mono- 
poly was extended over them the price of salt 
was raised to two rupees. From the time of 
the British conquest to 1814 the price of salt 
in the southern Aurangs was still low; a rupee 
purchased 32 seers. But when the salt mono- 
poly was extended in 1814 to the whole of the 
district, the price of salt in these Aurangs was 
also fixed at two rupees per maund.? 


In 1813, when the Government rate of 
salt in the central Aurangs was equalised 


1. 2 September 1805, Harcourt and Melville to 
Government, Bengal Civil Judicial Consultations, 
5 September 1805, No.27; (no date) August 1805: 
Harcourt and Melville to Government, Add. 
MSS. 1361], pp. 58-9. 

2, 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal: 
Revenue Consultations. 17 July 1818, No. 15; 
Bengal Draft Despatches (1806/7) Vol.19, para 5, 
p. 426. 
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with that in the northern Autangs the retail 
price of salt supplied from the Aurangs in 
Kanika and Kujang was increased by nearly 
50 per cent. But the price rose still higher 
in the country in general. Ewer wrote, 
“From all the enquiries I have made relative 
to the price of salt in the southern part of the 
district, the cost of that essential article of 
consumption rose suddenly and _ instanta- 
neously from 5 to 6 times its former rate on the 
passing of the Regulations of 1814.”! In 1818 
E. Impey, as magistrate of Cutttack reported 
“its inhabitants | of Khurda]} procured the nece- 
ssary article of life at the low rate of about 32 
seers per rupee. Since then its price has risen 
exhorbitantly, and the difficulty of procuring 
it has become great.’’? 


The average retail price of salt in Orissa 
rose to three rupees and four annas (or 
upwards of 24 kahans of. kauris).? Trower 
1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 

Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 

2. 2 May 1817,Impey to Government, Bengal Crimi- 
nal Judicial Consultations, L.P.23 May 1818,No.1 

3. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15.: 
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thought that the reasons for the rise of the 
price of salt to such an extent were that the 
Government sold it at a higher rate than the 
rate prior to the conquest; the merchants who 
purchased salt at the Government price 
retailed it at an exhorbitant increase. The 
chauki daroghas levied a duty on the passage of 
r salt through their respective chaukis.+ 


Although the rise in the price of salt was. 
generally felt all over the country it was felt 
less in the towns than in the interior because 
in consequence of the rise in urban wages 
labourers by earning more could somehow 
adapt themselves to such a rate. But in the 
interior of the country where the raiyats were 
poor and had no other means of income except 
cultivation, it was very difficult for a raiyat to 
purchase the salt necessary for his consumption 
during the whole year.? 


In assessing the total amount of salt manu- 
factured we notice that according to C. Becher, 


1. 23 May 1817. Trower to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 24 October 1817, 
No. 38. 

2 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1828, No. 15. 
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the Salt Agent of Orissa the number of 
Malangis employed in 1815/16 (1223 Amali) was 
16,847, the quantity of salt which one man 
could manufacture in a favourable season was 
about 50 maunds; the total manufacture in a 
year averaged 842,350 maunds. The yearly 
average of salt exported to Sulkia was 459,392, 
about 33,800 maunds were purchased at. 
Government stores. Since the extension of the 
Regulation generally the sale of salt in the 
Mughalbandi did not average more than 
113,000 maunds a year.* 


This amount does not seem to have been 
sufticient for the consumption of the inhabi- 
tants of the Mughalbandi. Ewer conducted an 
enquiry on this point. He estimated that the 
total population .of the Mughalbandi was 
1,200,000. In his opinion one ‘nul’ of salt was 
required for two days for a person in Orissa; 
there were fourteen ‘nuls’ in a Calcutta seer; 
about thirteen seers were necessary for a year 


1. 6 November 1817, Becher to Board of Trade, 
Bengal Sale and Opium Consultations, 26 
December 1817, No. 4; 13 May 1818, Ewer to 
Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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or rather more than half a chhatak for a day. 
The same view was also held by Becher. On 
the basis of these calculations Ewer concluded 
that while the whole consumption of the 
Mughalbandi required an annual supply of 
three and a half lakh maunds, it was! supp- 
lied with only 113,000 maunds which was 
sufficient to a population of only 396,000 
souls.! 


In addition to the calculations of Ewer 
there is other evidence to indicate that the 
population of the Mughalbandi had an inade- 
quate supply. There is the experience of 
Trower, for example, on 23 May 1817 he 
wrote, ‘‘during my tour of the district it was 
with the greatest difficulty I could procure 
sufficient salt for the daily consumption of my 
camp.” ? 


How had this happened ? When the salt 
monopoly was enforced, there was no means 
for estimating the supply of salt for Orissa. 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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Yet the Board of Trade presumed that 50,000 
maunds of salt had perhaps been required for 
internal consumption during the Maratha rule. 
This according to its own words afterwards 
was based on “a very erroneous calculation.’ 
But in the opinion which Ewer expressed in” 
1818 people could only afford one fourtli 
instead of a half chhatak per day. He thought _ 
that a large number went unsupplied from’ 
Government stores. This was to some extent 
supplied by smuggling, notwithstanding checks 
established to restrain it and the activities of 
chauki daroghas and chaprasis who had the 
credit of “being by no means idle in preven- 
ting others from benefiting by illicit traffic in 
salt. ? 


Vast quantities of salt were smuggled by 
the salt amlas; some was supplied to a class of 
dealers in Orissa; the salt so sold was disposed — 


1. 9 December 1817, Board of Trade to Government, 
: Bengal Salt and Opium Consultations, 26 Dece- 
mber 1817, No. 3. 
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of ata rate very nearly or quite as high as that 
procured regularly from Government stores.! 


In regard to the complaints of the people, 
Trower reported, ‘‘Whatever the real causes 
may be or where the fault may be, I confess 
myself quite unable to decide, but certain it 
is that the cry for salt is general throughout 
the district, not only is the high price compla- 
“ined of, a price which is said to preclude the 
lower classes of the people from purchasing it, 
but the difficulty of procuring it even by 
those who. can afford to pay for it”’.* Impey 
stated, “thus deprived or curtailed in the use 
of anarticle of life essential to their comfort 
the inhabitants of Khurda experience in a 
greater degree than almost any others in the 
District, the operation of this salt monopoly.’’3 


1. 6 November 1817, Becher to Board of Trade, 
Bengal Salt and Opium Consultations, 26 Dece- 
mber 1817, No.4; 13 May 1818, Ewer to 
Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
17 July 1818, No. 15. 

2. 13 May 1817, Trower to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 24 October 
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3, 2 May 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal Crimi- 
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Ewer after due enquiry remarked, “I certainly 
believe the salt monopoly to bea real and 
unexaggerated grievance to the inhabitants of 
a large part of the District and that the 
introduction of it with its consequences has 
materially curtailed the already scanty comfort 
and circumscribed enjoyments of the Ooriah 
Ryot.” He further added, “it must be admitted 
that the advantages thus far derived by the 
Government by the extension of salt mono- 
poly but poorly compensates for the privation 
and discontent occasioned by that measure to 
their subject in Cuttack.”! This discontent 
of the people may indeed have been one of 
the causes of the rebellion in 1817. 


J. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
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SECTION IV 
EMBANKMENTS 


Orissa, a land of many rivers, was subject 
to occasional inundation. This made the 
upkeep of the embankments a chief considera- 
tion of the Government in allages. The enor- 
mity of the problem can be easily understood 
from the following statement of Trower. 
“The bunds in this district extend if taken in 
each direction upwards of 150 miles.” 


During the Maratha rule, the management 
of the embankments was placed under the 
zamindars who were either supplied with 
money by the Government or granted some 
deductions from their revenue on that account. 
When the British took over the administration 
of the country the same system was continued 
till 1806. By Regulation VI, 1806, the general 
charge of the embankments was entrusted to a 
committee known as the Committee of Embank- 
ments, consisting of public officers nominated 


1. 18 January 1813, Embankment Committee to 
Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
20 February 1813, No. 36. 
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by the Government. Generally it consisted of 
three members. The senior civil servant of 
the Company at Cuttack acted as the president; 
the registar of the zila court was the secretary.’ 


The whole district was divided into two 
divisions known as the northern and southern 
divisions, each under a superintendent for the 
management of embankments. The superin- ° 
tendents were appointed by the Government. 
When the management was not found satis- 
factory, a surveyor of embankments was 
appointed in 1813.? 


It was the duty of the committee to furnish 
to the Government an annual estimate of the 
expense of repairing the embankments. It was 
also to look to the general administration of 
the embankments. Its members were _ indi- 
vidually and coliectively responsible for bring- 
ing abuses to light. Under the superintendents 


1. 31 December 1812, Trower to Embankment 
Committee, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
20 February 1813, No. 37;18 January 1813, 
Embankment Committee to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 20 February 1813, No.38. 
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were a number of bund daroghas appointed by 
the committee. It was their duty to be careful 
that the sum advanced for the repair of the 
bunds was properly expended and that the 
work was solid and substantial. The surveyor 
was to survey and report upon the works when 
finished previous to the accounts being sub- 
mitted to the Government by the committee.! 
The average annual estimate of repairs inclu- 
ding establishment charges, the cost of the 
surveyor and that of the two superintendents 
for 1811, 1812 and 1813 was Rs. 40,514.3 


The measures taken by the Government 
generally brought some improvement in many 
embankments. One of the embankments 
which drew the special attention of the 
Government was that at the Kathjuri. Its 
repair was indispensable for the preservation 
of the town of Cuttack and the cantonment. It 


1. 20 April 1814, Embankment Committee to 
R. Becher, Superintendent of the embankments, 
northern division, Bengal Revenue Consul- 
tations, 8 July 1814, No. 53. 

2, 20 December 1814, Richardson to Government, 
Benga) Revenue Consultations, 18 March 1815, 
No. 29. 
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appears that. during the Maratha Government 
the ruined parts of this embankment were to 
some extent stengthened with piles and earth 
annually.? But by the time the British conqu- 
ered Cuttack the condition of the embankment 
was precarious, In 1805 G. Steel, who was in 
charge of bunds in the southern division of 
Cuttack remarked ‘The Bund running from 
the Banks of the Mohanuddy, to the Banks 
of the Kutjoory is completely broken, and in 
many places no traces are to be found of the 
original Bund.”2 He stated “that the Bunds 
round the Town of Cuttack are in such a state 
as to require an entireand thorough repair.” 
His recommendations were carried out. In 
consequence of repairs from time to time the 
embankment became both stronger and higher 
than before. In 1814 Richardson stated “The 
large and solid embankments which now exist 
at the station of Cuttack itself and which for 


1, Encl. 20 January 1806, Melville to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 23 January 
1806, No. 48. 

2. Encl, 1 October 1805, Board of Revenue to 
Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
17 October 1805, No. 36. 
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the greatest part are faced with cut stones... 
are essential to the preservation of the town 
of Cuttack and contonments which would 
undoubtedly be annually inundated and 
overflown in many parts, were it not for the 
embankments.”! 


Generally however the conditions of the 
embankments did not improve as muchas had 
been expected. That was chiefly because at 
many places repairs were neglected or not 
taken up in time, with the result that river 
water broke the bunds, washing away culti- 
vated lands and causing damage to crops.” 
In 1813 Sage* wrote “During my late survey 


1. 20 December 1814, Richardson to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 18 March 1815, 
No. 29, 

2. 26 July 1813, Embankment Committee to Govern- 
ment, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 7 August 
1813, No. 29; Encl., 18 January 1813, Embank- 
ment Committee to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 20 February 1813, 
No. 38; 17 September 1814, F.Sackville, Superin- 
tendent of -Jagannath Road to Government, 
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of the Bunds tothe northwards of Cuttack 
Ifound but few in good repair although 
immense sums have annually been expended.” 
He further added, ‘Many of the Bunds do not 
exceed three feet in height and have not, to 
all appearance, received any repair for a 
length of time while others are hardly percep- 
tible owing to their being covered with 
impregnable jungle.” 


Investigating the reasons for this neglect 
Sage wrote, “In two places where I expected 
to find bunds not a vestige remained and I am 
thoroughly convinced the public money has 
been grossly misappropriated.”2 He also added, 
“that the expenses have and under the present 
system must increase is to be attributed solely 
to the practice of advancing money to the 
daroghas who instead of appropriating it for 
the purpose, intended, exert their utmost to 
lay up a fortune for themselves, making 
zemindars furnish coolies, who are, it is feared, 


1. Encl., 17 February 1813, Embankment Commi- 
ttee to Government, Bengal Revenue Consul- 
tations, 27 February 1813, No. 25. 
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never paid”.! Trower stated ‘‘In more than 
One instance it has been reported that those 
officers [bund daroghas] have forced the villa- 
gers to work and afterwards refused to pay 
them. The salary of each Darogah amounts 
to 16 rupees per mensem and they are emplo- 
yed only six months of the year, most of them 
keep their palanquins and---servants and one 
of them in particular who had the charge of 
Rahang division has become a zemindar of 
some consequence in the district and I believe 
it is pretty well known that he purchased his 
lands with the money advanced to him for 
the repairs of bunds,”? 


H. C. Sandy, the surveyor of the embank- 
ments said that the daroghas “‘have profited 
by receipts of public money from the commi- 
ttee in superintending of embankments,” In 
support of his opinion he stated that on his 
arrival at Cuttack the daroghas sought his 


1. 18 January 1813, Embankment Committee to 
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approval for a deduction of sixteen per cent 
from the advance made to them. When they 
were asked to explain their reasons they 
replied as if it was a normal practice under 
the superintendent. Richardson wrote “these 
men (bund daroghas) have long been in the 
same place, held the same situations and 
practised every sort of fraud, as there is every 
reason to believe and it may be reasonably 
supposed have from habit, brotherhood and 
communion of interest reduced their mode of 
fraud to a system, which it would be difficult 
to discover or trace.””? 


Though the corruption of the bund 
daroghas was brought to light, they were not 
dispensed with because it was considered that 
their dismissal would involve greater difficulty 
in the management of the bunds than their 
presence. However from 1814 they were no 
longer given advances for the repair of bunds. 


1. 14 February 1814, Embankment Committee to 
Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
26 March 1814, No. 33. 
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An attempt was made to check their works in 
amore careful way. Yet there is little evi- 
dence of improvement. It continued so up 


to 1817.7 


1. Encl., 10 May 1814, Embankment Committee to 
Government, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
8 July 1814, No. 53; 20 December 1814, 
Richardson to Government, Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 18 March 1815, No. 29; 29 Febru- 
ary 1820, Stirling to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, No. 25. 
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CHAPTER Vil 
JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


During Maratha rule the Amil was em- 
powered to investigate andtry both civil and - 
criminal cases. Minor cases were decided by 
the zamindar in his revenue jurisdiction or 
when referred to him by the Amil. The 
popular mode of disposing of cases was to refer 
them to arbitration. Harcourt, the commi- 
ssioner of Cuttack observed “Even in felonies. 
as in civil disputes all was arranged by compro- 
mise.’ The arbitration court or Panchayat 
generally consisted of five or more members. 
chosen by the parties themselves or by the 
officer to whom the matter was referred. 
More serious cases were brought before the 
subahdar of Cuttack. 


J. 27 February 1818, Ewer, Acting Judge of Cuttack 
to Government, Bengal Criminal Judicial Con- 
sultations, Lower Provinces, (to be abbreviated 
as L. P.) 28 April 1818, No. 37; 22 March 1805. 
Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 13610, p. 223. 
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There was no distinction between civil 
and criminal*cases. Proceedings were simple. 
Ewer, the acting judge and magistrate of 
Cuttack wrote “all proceedings were summary, 
no written deposition taken and no form of 
trial observed. Even an Ooria could under- 
stand how to seek redress where nothing but 
.clamour was necessary to make his complaint 
heard without a prospect of incurring a loss 
either of time and money.” He thought that 
under the Maratha Government “Heinous 
offences were exceedingly rare.”* 


Generally the time-old customs were 
followed in determining the nature of the 
punishment. A person committing a petty 
offence like stealing firewood was often 
punished with a small fine.? For serious 
offences the offender was generally imprisoned 
or mutilated.* In default of human evidence 


1. 27 February 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L- P. 28. Aprif 
1818, No. 37. 

2. Resolutions of Government, no date, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, January-April 1791, pp. 
626-7. 
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the Panchayat sometimes resorted to trial by 
ordeal like holding a red-hot iron or putting 
a hand in boiling ghee.! 


The Amil was responsible to the Govern- 
ment for maintaining law and order in his 
revenue jurisdiction. -The zamindars or other 
revenue officers exercised police powers under 
the Amil. The khandaits were responsible 
for maintaining law and order under the 
zamindars. One of their chief duties was to 
seize offenders and produce them before the 
zamindar. Under the khandait were a number 
of chaukidars.? 


On 14 October 1803 the British conquest 
of Orissa was complete and Orissa was placed 
under the commissioners for the affairs of 
Cuttack. The commissioners did not inter- 
fere with the old system except that they took 
into their hands from the Amil the power of 
superintending the police and hearing criminal 


l1. Resolutions of Government, no date, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, January-April 1791, pp. 
626-7. 

2. 15 October 1821, Stirling to Government, Bengal 
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cases. The control of the police was vested 
in the magistrate. There were two magi- 
strates, one in the northern and the other in 
the southern division of Cuttack under the 
commissioners. ' 


On 5 September 1805 a regulation was 
passed declaring that all former and future 
regulations established in Bengal and Bihar 
‘should have effect in Cuttack.? In other 
words, from 1805 Orissa was brought under 
the system of administration established by 
Cornwallis in Bengal. It was designated the 
district of Cuttack. It was then placed in 
charge of only one magistrate and was brought 
under the court of circuit for the division of 
Calcutta for criminal justice.® 


1. Encl., 4 May 1804, Government to Commissioners 
for Affairs of Cuttack, Bengal Civil Judicial 
Consultations, 5 September 1805, No. 22; 27 
February 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 28 April. 
1818, No. 37. 

2. 27 February 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 28 April 
1818, No. 37. 

3. W. Blunt and H. Shakespear, Regulaticns for the 
administration of police and criminal justice in the 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, p, 54. 
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The magistrate had limited powers of 
fine and imprisonment. He had to apprehend 
all disturbers of the peace and persons charged 
before him with crimes and misdemeanours. 
It was his duty to ascertain from the prisoners 
committed or held to bail, the evidence they 
might offer in their defence and to cause the 
attendance of witnesses before the court of 
circuit. He was required to submit to the 
court of circuit calendars of those appre- 
hended, of those discharged, and of those tried 
and of those convicted. The court of circuit 
was supposed to hold its sessions twice a 
year, and its procedure was also complex.’ 


The Maratha judicial system had been 
simple; there was no codified law; the proce- 
dure was not fixed. There was no protessional 
lawyer, the provisions of law written or 
unwritten were not always clear and definite. 
The British judicial system was more orga- 
nised; the procedure was fixed; the law was 
codified. Mutilation was replaced by imprison- 
ment, which the British considered to be 
more humane. The sudden introduction of 
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‘SO New a System was somewhat bewildering to 
the people. At first the settled code of 


procedure was considered as an unnecessary 
innovation. 


According to many British officers, heinous 
offences were rare in Cuttack. Harcourt obser- 
ved “I must say however thisin favour of the 
Natives of Cuttack that they are in general 
very peaca bly inclined.”! The reports from 
the judges of the circuit court for a series 
of years contained statements to the effect 
that dacoity was unknown and that other 
heinous crimes were of rare occurrence; the 
district was in a quiet and peacable state.? 
Ewer stated that the people of Cuttack 
required “little of the penal.’ 


J. 22 March 1805, Harcourt to Shawe, Add. MSS. 
13610, p. 225. 

2. 20 April 1811, W. E. Rees, officiating Judge of 
Midnapur (he held sessions for Cuttack) to 
Government, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consul- 
tations, L. P., 14 May 1811. No. 32; 19 July 1820, 
Court of Directors to Governor General-in- 


Council, Judicial Letters to Bengal 1820, Vol. 
V., pp- 513-6. 
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It is only at the end of the first decade 
of the British rule that there were some 
violent affrays attended with wounding and 
loss of lives. But that was due to the hope- 
lessness of civil redress because all who had 
claims to property invariably attempted to 
obtain possession of it by force.’ 


Ewer thought that because there was a 
smaller number of heinous crimes in Cuttack 
than in any other of the Company’s provinces, 
therefore the administration of criminal justice 
was neglected. The sessions were to be held 
twice ina year. But in actual practice they 
were held only once. Later on the judges of 
circuit “for their personal convenience” applied 
to the Government to hold them once in a 
year. That was granted by the Government. 
On the one hand this infrequency of the 
session courts failed “‘to familiarise the natives 
to an institution they were so little likely to 


1. 11 January 1822, Governor General-in-Council to 
Court of Directors, Judicial Letters from 
Bengal 1820-22, Vol. VII, p. 442; 19 July 1820, 
Court of Directors to Governor General- 
in-Council, Judicial Letters to Bengal 1820, 
Vol. V, p. 516. 
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understand.”! Because of their ignorance of 
the proceedings of the criminal courts people 
were entirely left in the hands of the vakils 
and amlas who exploited them.? On the 
other hand the hearings of the courts were 
delayed, as a result, sometimes innocent pri- 
sOners were unnecessarily detained. The 
witnesses also suffered from hardship and 
expense. ? 


The magistrate was empowered to appoint 
police daroghas. If they were found suilty of 
misconduct, they were removable only by the 
order of the Government.* 


It was also provided that according to the 
established usages within their respective 
estates, the principal zamindars and other 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal Reve- 
nue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15, 

2. 19 July 1820, Court of Directors to Governor 
General-in-Council, Judicial Letters to Bengal 
1820, Vol. V, pp. 519-20. 

3. 28 September 1816, Watson to Nizamat Adalat, 
Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 
7 February 1817, No. 37. 

4. W. Blunt and H. Shakespear, Regulations for the 
administraticn of police and criminal justice in the 
provinces of Bonga’, Bihar and Orissa, p. 53. 
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landholders were to be constituted police offi- 
cers within their respective possessions; the 
inferior zamindars or talukdars were to act as 
subordinate officers of police subject to them. 
The zamindars were to be subject to the 
authority of the police darcghas who were in 
turn subject to the orders of the magistrate. 
But these provisions were never carried out. 
In 1806 police thanas were established in 
Cuttack excluding the sixteen tributary states 
exempted from the general regulations. ! 


The police administration shows that 
generally the daroghas were corrupt. R. Ker 
was the magistrate of Cuttack from 1805 
to 1807. As long as he was in this office 
occasional measures were taken to check 
corruptions.? But owing to the want of 
vigilance on the part of his successors it 
seems that corruption prevailed to a very 
great extent. In 1817 Trower reported “I 
believe If am the first and only Officer of the 


1. 29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, No 25. 

2. 6 January 1807, Ker to Nizamat Adalat, Bengal 
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Government that has hitherto visited the 
interior of the district, I have travelled 
through the greatest part of it, conversed with 
all classes of the people from the highest to 
the lowest and certainly the complaint against 
the police---exceeded anything I could have 
supposed.” He further added “the oppression 
exercised by the police is by no means of late 
date. I have always considered, and expressed 
it publicly as well as privately, that the 
district of Cuttack was, in this respect, the 
most unfortunate in the Company’s provinces, 
Ewer wrote “in the place of the mild and 
parental authority of the Raja (of Khurda) 
was now substituted that of the judge and 
collector---and the unfeeling and oppressive 
sway of a:--police Darogha.””? 


The corruption affected both the higher 
‘and lower classes of the people. G. Martindell, 
military commissioner of Cuttack wrote “the 


1. 23 May 1817. Trower to Board of Revenue, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 24 October 1817, 
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difficulties under which the landholders are 
said to labour are so much to be ascribed--- 
to the enormous exactions and extortions of 
the Native officers of the District, both 
Judicial, Police and Revenue.”! Richardson 
mentioned “excesses and oppressions commi- 
tted by the police Darogahs, the Tehseeldars’ 
Omla and parties of sepoys and ca by 
continual seizure of Begars, taking firewood, 
pots, milk, eggs and ca and ca and caall of 
which acts are strictly prohibited by the 
regulations of the government” and reiterated 
the emphatic words of Trower that the 
system “proved ruinous to this once flouri- 
shing country | Khurda] by consequent desertion 
of a great portion of the cultivators.” 


Consequently the daroghas grew rich. 
Trower wrote “We all know what the salary 
of a police Darogah is, and we know generally 


1. Encl.,3 March -1818, Martindell to Government, 


Bengal Revenue Consultations, 24 April 1818, 
No. 44. 
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speaking from what class of natives they are 
selected and it is therefore impossible---to 
account for the sudden rise of these people 
to riches and consequence, unless by giving 
credit to their unwarrantable exactions.”"! 


Here is an example of police oppression. 
Mirza Mehdi was the police darogha at Puri. 
A large number of people complained against 
his exactions before the magistrate. They 
also declared that if they could not be relieved 
from this tyranny by the local authorities they 
would proceed in a body to Calcutta to 
petition the Council.? So the darogha was 
immediately removed by the order of the 
magistrate, and transferred to Khurda where 
he was later said to have “carried on a merci- 
less system of exaction.”3 


1. 23 May 1817. Trower to Board of Revenue, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 24 October 
1817, No. 38. 

2. 29 August 1812, Government to Magistrate of 
Cuttack, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consul- 
tations, L. P., 29 August 1812, No. 27. 

3. “The collections on account of the Darogah in 
the village of Trumoo in Khoorda were as 
follows :— 
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While Oriya was generally spoken in the 
district of Cuttack, the regulations were only 
translated into the Persian and Bengali langu- 
ages which were understood by few. Ewer 
wrote, “Not a single Regulation has ever been 
translated into the great vernacular language 
of the province and the means elsewhere 
adopted of imparting some knowledge of laws 
by which they are governed by distributing 


1st Salamee 2 as [2 annas]; 2nd on account 
of village collections 8 as, 3rd numbering the, 
houses 3 as; 4th boundary assessment 4 as 
5th assessment for supplies 6 as; 6th assessment 
for Bhangu Bindars1 anna 2 pice; 7th coolie 
assessment 2 as;‘8th assessment on Darogah's 
loss in purchasing grain 3 as; 9th for honey, 
wax and etc.,1 anna; 1Ith for Khuokhur in 
hot weather 1 anna 2 pice; 12th -fowls and 
kids 24 as: 13th for each soonthal12 as; 14th 
if any bocy fell into well his house was 
plundered and 6 annas were taken from each 
house in the village; 15th for any person dying 
from the bite of a snake the same as last; 16th 
tor a burglary 3 rupees from the master of the 
house:;when any body whom the Darogah did 
not like... he was fined 2 rupees.” 

13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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copies at every thana and mufassal cutchery 
have here either never been resorted to, or if 
followed, would of course have been nuga- 
tory from the contents being locked up in 


languages wholly unknown to the bulk of the 
MY 


people. 


At the time of the British conquest, a 
complete body of Oriya native officers were 
available. Many of them were Amils each 
with a large number of tahsildars under them. 
As their method of business was widely 
different from that about to be introduced in 
the district, it was considered impracticable to 
retain their services. Owing to their igno- 
rance of the rules and practices of the British 
courts and other Government offices, Oriyas 
were appointed innone but the lowest posi- 
tions. The idea ‘of selecting some of the Oriyas 
first to fill the secondary posts and then aiter 
training to rise to more important offices was 
completely overlooked.? 


The exclusion of the natives of Orissa 
from all offices of trust and responsibility in 


J. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
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the courts, in the police and in the revenue 
and salt departments led to serious conse- 
quences. It created a'wide gulf between the 
British Government and the natives of Orissa. 
Ewer thought that the Oriyas felt that the 
British showed special favour to the amlas 
from other provinces.? 


It appears that the judges of Cuttack 
perceived little difference between the natives 
of Orissa and those of Bengal. They did their 
duties according to law “without enquiring 
or caring whether those who came before 
them were aware or not of the measures 
necessary to be adopted in the conduct ofa 
suit. This left the people entirely in the 
hands of the vakils who “plundered” them 
under the plea of money being required for 
the court expenses and thus “the propriety of 
these demands could not be disputed by those 
who knew nothing of the nature and amount 
of f:es and cost.” This practice was so 
common in the court that once the Govern- 
ment felt the necessity of dismissing one 
Muhammad Feiz, a Government pleader, from 
his office because he was deeply involved 


1. Ibid. 
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in this questionable means of acquiring 
money. ! 


The amlas too took full advantage of their 
situations. They made fortunes either by 
exacting money from the parties in a suit or by 
using tne influences of their authorities. One 
Salim Ali came to Balasore at the time of the 
British conquest in the capacity of a munshi to 
Morgan, who became acting collector of the 
northern division of Cuttack. Morgan con- 
ferred on Salim Alia high situation in the salt 
department. But in the following year he was 
removei by Ker, Morgan’s successor and 
prosecuted for embezzling money, smuggling 
salt and selling an appointment. It seems the 
prosecution was conducted in acareless manner, 
nothing was proved. When King was 
appointed Salt Agent, he wrote in 1807 that he 
“was strongly impressed with an idea of the 
enormity of Salim Ali’s guilt and of the 
necessity of making a public example of him in 
order to deter others from similar practices.” 
By the time Impey took charge of the district 


1. 22 January 1814, Government to the Acting 
Judge of Cuttack, Bengal Criminal Judicial 
Consultations, L-. P., 22 January 1814, No. 21. 
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as the Judge and magistrate of Cuttack, Salim 
Ali was known as an extensive purchaser of 
land in the name of hisnephew, Buzul Husain 
and as a merchant; he also had acted as a defen- 
dant in criminal cases of various descriptions, ' 


In 1814 he was appointed to the office of 
faujdari sarishtadar. When he held that office 
charges of corruption were brought against: 
him. In one of them the magistrate punished 
the accuser and in others committed the 
accusers and witnesses to the court of circuit 
which acquitted them for want of proof.? 


Impey later on felt the pernicious conse= 
quences of retaining such a person in office 
whose landed property and responsible position 
were utilised to exercise an undue influence 
over the minds of the natives.2 He reco- 
mmended his dismissal. By the time Salim Alt 
was dismissed, the annual sadar jama of the 


1. 7 February 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Civil Judicial Consultations, 3 March 1818, No. 1. 

2. Ibid. 

3. 9 April 1818, Rees to Magistrate of Cuttack, 
Bengal Civil Judicial Consultations, 3 March 
1818, No. 2. 
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lands he had acquired in his nephew’s name 
was Rs, 26,164.! 


Another example which may be given here 
concerns the family of Saheb Zeman, a darogha. 
of Cuttack consisting of his brothers Ali 
Zeman, a faujdari sarishtadar and Kiden Ali, 

“darogha of Pipli, their nephew Nukram 
‘Husain, a faujdari sarishtadar and Tufil Ali, a 
faujdari muharrir. Soon after the British 
conquest Saheb Zeman came here in search of 
a livelihood. He held the office of a darogha 
at several thanas for about nine years. Ali 
Zeman was a rocord keeper in the court for 
some time. In 1810 he was appointed a 
faujdari sarishtadar. In 1812 he held that 
situation in both the civil and criminal courts. 
He continued so till Impey took charge of the 
wotfice of judge and magistrate of Cuttack. 
On Salim Ali’s resignation Ali Zeman was 
appointed to succeed him, but before he could 
take charge he was dismissed from Govern- 
ment service for corrupt practices committed 


1. 7 February 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Civil Judicial Consultations, 3 March 1818, 
No. L. 
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when he had been a sarishtadar in the Twenty 
Four Parganas. He was succeeded by his nephew 
Mukram Husain who had been darogha at 
the thanas of Mutro and Soro, These brothers 
utilised the influences of their offices to 
acquire wealth. This is evident from their 
own statements at an enquiry made by Ewer. 
Saheb Zeman petitioned “my younger brother 
Ulley Zeman resided with me during the time 
he was Dewanny and Foujdarry Sheristadar 
and as we found that our salaries were not 
sufficient to maintain us, we took advantage 
of the confidence inspired by our high offices 
and connected ourselves with the Mahajans of 
the Town. They lent us money toa very 
large extent and we commenced trading in 
various articles such as cloth, horses, elepha- 
nts etc; we also bought and sold several 
Estates. At one time we sent an investment, 
the value of 15,000 Rupees towards the Deccan, 
part of which was plundered by the Raja of 
Goomsur. I cannot produce all the papers 
connected with our concerns, but beg leave to 
submit a number of redeemed bonds to the 
number of 43,144 Rupees which will shew 
that the above statement is correct.” Other 
members of the family became considerable 
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landholders connected in interest with the 
two chiefs. ! 


The corruption of the amlas made them 
tich at the sacrifice of many zamindars who 
were ruined by selling their lands. But when 
complaints were made against their oppression, 
‘they were almost always dismissed because 
cf the nature of the proof required in the 
court. Ewer thought that this left an 
impression that the amlas, more particularly 
the Bengali amlas, were under the protection 
of the court and that those who brought 
charges were more likely to be punished than 
vindicated. Consequently there was a general 
loss of confidence in the justice of British laws 
and in the impartiality of the British courts.” 


For example, Salim Ali was appointed by 
the Government to the salt department. In 


1. Encl., 19 February 1818, Ewer to Government, 
Bengal Civil Judicial Consultations, 3 March 
1818, No. 6; 7 February 1818, Ewer to 
Government, Bengal Civil Judicial Consul- 
tations, 3 March 1818, No. 1. 

2. 7 February 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Civil Judicial Consultations, 3 March 1818. No.1. 
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consequence of charges of corruption against 
him he was dismissed. A decision ona charge 
against him, for extortion in the name of a 


judge of the circuit was pending. Yet he was 
reappointed to his former situation.' 


Again the appointment of Ali Zeman by 
the same magistrate who had caused his dismi- 
ssal is another instance which may be cited 
here. When Ali Zeman was dismissed a 
second time he was succeeded by one of his 
nephews namely ‘Mukim Husain.? It appea- 
red to Ewer that such things might “have 
excited a belief cr1at though criminality might 
deprive one mem ber of his office, yet it could 
not operate to diminish the power and emolu- 
ment of the family in general.” Again a 
muharrir who had been dismissed by Impey 
for incapacity was made afterwards a darogha, 


1. 9 April 1818, Rees to Webb, Bengal Civil Judicial 
Consultations, 3 March 1818, No. 2; 3 October 
1816, Magistrate of Cuttack to Court of Circuit, 
Bengal Civil Judicial Consultations, 3 March 
1815, No. 4. 

2. Encl., 19 February 1818, Ewer to Government, 
Bengal Civil Judicial Consultations, 3 March 
1818, No. 6. 
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on account of his experience and ability: 
another person who had been convicted by 
the court ct circuit was appointed as acting 
naib nazir.! 


In considering the popular opinion of the 
courts Ewer wrote that the people of Orissa 
““for some years looked on the Regulations 
‘not asa source of redress for the injured and 
of punishment for the oppression but as a 
means of introducing into Cuttack a herd of 
Needy rapacious strangers and enabling them 
to make rapid and large fortunes and acquire 
possession of a greater portion of the district.” 
He further added ‘‘the above opinion is 
founded on a knowledge of the sentiment of 
the people in general acquired by unreserved 
communication with all ranks during my late 
tour through the district. On every occasion 
of referring a complaint to the court I received 
the answer that nothing but expense was to 
be gained by following my direction.’’* 


j. 7 February 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Civil Judicial Consultations, 3 March 1818, 
No. 1. 

2, Ibid. 
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In short, in the words of the Court of 
Directors, “the access to civil justice was. 
tedious and difficult to all classes of the 
Native Population,...... the Native Omlah 
were corrupt and extortionate to a degree::: 
the administration of Criminal Justice was 
also attended with vexations and difficulties 
to Prosecutors and Witnesses, and with | 
hardship to innocent prisoners,” “the judicial 
system in Cuttack was by no means adapted 
either to promote the efficient administration 
of justice among the people of that province 
in their material dealings with each other or 
to protect them from frauds and exactions 
of the Amlah, which the Regulations them- 
selves had introduced and that it thus acted 
not only to the withholding of the right, but 
to the fruitful production of the wrong.”! 


]. 19 July 1820, Court of Directors to Covermor 
General-in-Council, Judicial Letters to Bengal 
1820, Vol. V, pp. 522-4. 
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REBELLION OF 1817. 
The Orissa rebellion of 1817 had its origin 


in wrongs towards an individual of rank and 
consequence, who exercised powerful inluence 
over those sections of the people, “reduced 
by long suffering and oppression to a condition 
of extreme and desperate wretchedness.”} 


Jagabandhu Bidyadhar Mahapatra Bhra- 
marabar Ray, popularly known as Jagabandhu, 
inherited the office of Bakhshi, the Military 
Commander of the Raja of Khurda. He was 
next to the Raja, both in rank and in autho- 
rity, because of his influence over the military 
of the country. He was regarded by the 
Garjat Rajas and the people of the Mughal- 
bandi as second to the representative of the 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
17 
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ancient royal family of Orissa) He had 
matrimonial alliances with the Raja of Sher- 
gath onthe Ghumsar frontier and the Raja 
of Baramba in Orissa. 


For many generations, his family possessed 
an estate known as kila Rorang, which had 
been acquired by purchase and was held ata 
quit rent. It was in the possession of the 
family of Jagabandhu at the time of British 
conquest. So the settlement of Rorang was 
made with him by Harcourt at the end of 
1803. In 1804/5 a settlement was also con- 
cluded with him. In the following year he 
entered into engagements in G. Webb’s 
triennial settlement.? 


A rich Bengali named Krishna Chandra 
Singh was the diwan in the office of the collec- 
tor, C. Groeme. His relation and dependent, 
Chandra Prasad Singh was the collector’s 
sarishtadar. When Webb became collector, 
Krishna Chandra Singh resigned but Chandra 
Prasad Singh continued to hold his office 
until 1811, when he was dismissed on a charge 
of dishonesty and peculation. His brother 


1. Ibid. 
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named Gaur Hari Singh was a tahsildar at 

Puri from 1804/5 at least until 1809/10. He 

was entrusted with the collection of revenue 

from some khasmahals and zamindari estates. 

It appears that at Puri a scheme for dispossess- 

ing Jagabandhu from Rorang was prepared by 

Gaur Hari Singh, in communication with 

Krishna Chandra Singh, who had settled at | 
Cuttack? 


Several large and valuable parganas in the 
southern division cf Cuttack, including the 
sacred town ot Purusottam (Puri) had been 
taken from the Raja of Khurda, and placed 
under the direct management of the Maratha 
Government. As these parganas were not 
claimed by any proprietors, after the British 
conquest the commissioners at Cuttack consi- 
dered them to be “awkward incumbrances.” 
It was decided to get rid of them by sale. The 
amlas were probably themselves the first advo- 
cates of this measure with the intention of 
taking advantage of the situation. Rorang was 
no longer held at a peshkash. It wasa valuable 
estate; it was very lightly assessed. It adjoined 


—_—— 


1. Ibid. 
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the pargana of Rahang in the vicinity of Puri. 
The object of Krishna Chandra Singh was to 
take this with other parganas such as Puru- 
sottam and Rahang to addto the intended 
*zamindari.? 


In the second year of Webb’s triennial 
settlement, Chandra Prasad Singh ‘insidiously’ 
pointed out to Jagabandhu the expediency of 
paying his revenue into the hands of the 
tahsildar at Puri, instead of into the collector’s 
treasury. By doing so, Jagabandhu fell into a 
snare. It was easy for the tahsildar to repre- 
sent in his accounts the collection of Rorang 
as belonging to the pargana of Rahang.? 


In 1807 a proposal was submitted to the 
Board of Revenue by the collector of Cuttack 
for the farming of the parganas Serain, Cha- 
bishkud and Rahang, which were for the first 
time in the English correspondence termed 
Rahang Ogrey. It appears that the jama of 
Rorang was added to that of Rahang and was 
advertised for sale for the recovery of arrears 


1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
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of revenue as with others.’ Butno list of the 
mauzas and mahals was detailed in the Ishtihar- 
mama or public notice. Lukni Narayan “a 
creature of Chandra Prasad Singh” took the 
farm ot these parg:nas in 1807/8 (1215 Amali). 
Another instrument of Chandra Prasad Singh 
purchased it in 1808/9 (1216 Amali). In the 
following year, when the parganas of Rahang 
Ogrey were put to sale, they were purchased 
by Krishna Chandra Singh at a high price. The 
New estate was designated the zamindari of 
Purusottam Chhattar.? 


Jagabandhu’s engagements for the triennial 
settlement were still unexpired in 1807/8 
(1215 Amali), and in the following year. 
Perhaps that is why he was not interfered with 
during this period, lest the truth might be 
exposed and the scheme frustrated. It appe- 
ars that the revenue paid by Jagabandhu 
into the tahsildar’s treasury in 1807/8 (1215 
Amali) was misappropriated. 


1, 2 April 1814. Government, to Richardson, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 2 April 1814, No. 32. 

2. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal Reve- 
nue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 

3. Ibid. 
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As soon as Rorang passed into the hands 
of Krishna Chandra Singh, his servants atte- 
mpted to take possession of it; Jagabandhu 
violently resisted; a riot took place, petitions 
were submitted to C. Buller, the commi- 
ssioner of Cuttack. R. Milford, the collector 
of the district, was directed to submit a report 
on the matter. But owing to the artifice of* 
Chandra Prasad Singh, the sarishtadar, the 
truth was concealed. Such was the effect 
of the cpposition of Jagabandhu that the new 
purchaser was for along time unable to obtain 
complete possession. ! 


It appears that Krishna Chandra Singh 
meanwhile thought it expedient to pacify 
Jagabandhu for some time by paying his 
malikana. Jagabandhu let Rorang in farm for 
the three years of Buller’s settlement to Dip 
Chand, the record keeper of the Diwani 
court. But with the connivance of Krishna 
Chandra Singh, Dip Chand destroyed the old 
patta and took a new one from the former.? 


1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
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In 1813, when Krishna Chandra Singh 
felt that the plot was matured, he came 
forward to enter into engagements for Rorang, 
as apart of his purchase. Jagabandhu found 
that now he was on the point of being wholly 
ousted. He therefore presented a petition to 
Richardson, the then commissioner of 
Cuttack, in which he stated that he paid the 
revenues of 1806/7 (1214 Amali) and 1807.8 
(1215 Amali) into the hands of Gaur Hari Singh, 
the tahsildar; in 1808/9 (1215 Amali), during 
his absence from home, his agents, who had 
been instructed to deposit the money with 
the farmers, paid it to the Raja of Khurda and 
obtained a receipt from him. In the same 
year, his estate was included in the farm of 
Rahang.’ This petition was investigated. It 
was proved beyond question that the annexa- 
tion of Rorang was fraudulent. An order was 
passed for the separation of the two estates. 
But on behalf of Krishna Chandra Singh it was 
pointed out by a representation in the court 


1. Ibid. 
2, 14 January 1814, Richardson to Government, 


Bengal Revenue Consultations, 29 January 
1814, No. 35. 
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that the original right of Jagabandhu to 
Rorang was questionable. Consequently an 
order was issued by the ‘Government “‘forbid- 
ding any engagements to be taken from him, 
until he should have established a title to the 
lands in the regular course of law or at least 
have satisfied the revenue authorities that 
he had a strong presumptive right to the, 
property.' 


Ewer wrote: “When the final orders of 
Government were known on this subject, the 
complaints of Jagabandhu were loud and 
vehement. His language is said to have been 
almost threatening.” “He became in fact a 
beggar ‘and for nearly two years derived his 
Maintenance from voluntary contributions 
made by the people of Khurda for his support. 
His time was chiefly spent in wandering over 
the scenes of this former consequence and 
authority. Even in his fallen condition he 
continued to cling to those insignia of state to 
which his rank and titles as a principal servant 
of the Raja of Khurda entitled him and 


1. 28 May 1814, Government to Richardson, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 28 May 1814, No. 20. 
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although a beggar, was constantly attended 
by a ragged tribe of followers bearing staves, 
morchuls, punkas etc.” He added that when 
a darogha who found Jagabandhu in this 
condition advised him to institute a suit for 
the recovery of his estate ‘‘he ever testified an 
invincible repugnance, pleading his want of 
means, the degradation of suing asa pauper 
and the uncertainty and inutility of any 
reference to the court by an .Oriya when a 
tich Bengalee was to be his defendant,”? 


The popular grievances, which Jagabandhu 
exploited to avenge his own injuries, were 
explained by him inthe following manner in 
reply to a question put by the Raja of Khurda. 


“The Inhabitants of Khuorda have sus- 
tained in the Mofussul a variety of injuries and 
oppressions from the Bengallees who are in 
office under the English Government, and who 
consider and declare themselves to be our 
Masters while no redress is to be obtained at 
the Suddur (meaning probably Cuttack) by the 
poor and oppressed from the Gentlemen in 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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power in consequence of this influence of 
those Bengallees, and the favour shown to them, 
as an instance of which a seer of salt which 
used to be sold for 1 Pun of cowries cannot at 
present be procured for 12 Puns—moreover 
where one Rupee was once taken, on account 
of revenue ten are now exacted and after all 
there are after [sic 2 often] demands and 
balances. By the injustice of the judges the 
oppression of the wicked Thanadars, and the 
tyranny of the officers of the Salt Mehals, the 
people are ‘altogether overwhelmed and being 
unable to leave their loved native lands, are 
grown ‘desperate and careless of life. They 
have accordingly with the intention to avenge 
their injuries appointed me Jugbundhoo 
Bhcmebur their leader.” 


When Jagabandhu was trying to incite a 
rebellion, the alarm of an invasion of Orissa 
by the Pindaris was at its height in the month 


1. Encl., 15 July 1817, C. A. Molony, Persian Secre- 
tary to Government, Bengal Revenue Consul- 
tations, 24 October 1817, No. 49. (A letter of 
26 April 1817 from the Raja of Khurda to 
Government). 
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of January and February 1817. A _ leading 
sarbarahkar of Khurda who was at enmity with 
Jagabandhu reported to the darogha of Khurda 
that a messenger had arrived from the Pindari 
camp. Jagabandhu seemed to be conspiring 
with him to incite disturbances in the country. 
The darogha without delay attempted to seize 
Jagabandhu. He tried for some days to do so. 
Jagabandhu was apprehensive for his personal 
safety and took the earliest chance of exe- 
cuting his scheme.’ 


His plan was, first, to remove the British 
administration from Khurda. He intended 
then to proceed to Puri to place the Raja of 
Khurda at the head of his rebellion, for two 
main reasons. First, the very name of the 
Raja would give strength to his cause, 
Secondly, in the event of his restoration, the 
rebels would easily receive assistance from the 
Garjat chiefs, who still revered the representa- 
tive of their ancient sovereign. Letters of 
invitation to various important persons of the 
district were issued by the rebels in the name 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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of the Raja of Khurda and chiefly written on 
Talapatras or palm leaves. It appears that 
such invitations had some effect in the minds 
of many persons like the Raja of Kujang and 
the Raja of Kanika.' 


The rebellion started in the last week of 
March 1817 when a body ot Kandh chohars 
to the number of 400 from Ghumsar territory 
entered Khurda, joined by Dalbeheras and 
paiks and headed by Jagabandhu. They looted 
treasuries from the tahsildar’s kachahris at 
Banpur and Khurda. They carried off one of 
the Barkandazes and killed another; a servant 
of the daroghacf Khurda was slain; another 
person was wounded when the kachahri was 
burnt.2, On 30 March 1817 Impey reported 
to the Government “I have had communi- 
cation with several persons who were present 
when the Police Tannah, Moonsiff’s cutchery, 
and Tehsildar’s cutchery at Khoorda were 


1. Ibid; 29 April 1817, Impey to Government Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 12 Augut 
1817, No. 23. 

2. 29 March 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P.. 11 April 
1817, No. 1. 
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burnt and plundered; they all agree in stating 
that no Houses were destroyed, no property 
plundered and no one Individual touched, exce- 
pting thoseconnected with the Government.” 


Impey marched from Cuttack with a 
detachment of 64 sepoys under the command of 
Lieutenant Travis of the 18th Bengal native 
infantry. He reached Gangpur pass, on his 
way to Khurda, which was surrounded on 
both its sides by the insurgents in large 
numbers. Here he learnt that Lieutenant 
Prideaux, who was at the head of a force at 
Khurda, was no longer there. By this time, 
the sepoys had been much harassed by expo: 
sure to the sun. Moreover they were running 
short of provisions. It was apprehended that, 
should the party be forced to return after 
going through the pass, it might suffer great 
loss, even if it were not routed. So Lieutenant 
Travis was ordered to return to Cuttack. The 
British force reached Cuttack on 4 April 1817, 


1. 30 March 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P. 11 April 
1817, No. 3. 
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after being occasionally attacked by the insut- 
gents on the way.? 


Meanwhile, the rebellion spread. A body 
of paiks entered the village of Rathipur within 
five coss of the pargana of Lembai and 
murdered Charan Patnaik.? On 7 April 1817, 
300 paiks with arms of various descriptions 
were joined by Raj Ballabh Chhettaray, the 
khandait of garh Padmapur. They surrounded 
a village known as Hariharpur, to which the 
tahsildar of Kothdesh sent an agent with a 
peon for the col'ection of revenue. The paiks 
beat. them, took away their clothes and destro- 
yed the revenue papers. They also searched 
the tahsildar. They plundered ten or twelve 
houses. They searched the bund darogha, 
looted his house and seized his uncle. Rebe- 
llion spread to the vicinity of Puri. The 
purchasers of the estates of Balarampur and 


]1. 5 April 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 11 April 
1817, No. 13. 

2. 30 March 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 11 April 
1817, No. 4. 
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Budhakera were violently dispossessed by the 
former proprietors.+ 


Now the insurgents attempted to execute 
the second part of their plan, to occupy Puri. 
On 12 April 1817 about 200 chohars assembled 
at Sukal village, at the south of Puri. Inthe 
same evening another body of chohars, 
amounting to 2,000, arrived at Lokanath ghat 
at Puri. The kachahri at Lokanath ghat was 
set on fire at 9 o'clock at night. Several 
other houses were set on fire in the town 
including the house of the police darogha. 
About 150 persons, variously armed, marched 
to the judge’s bungalow by the sea shore, 
while a party of insurgents consisting of about 
3 or 4,000 stood at a distance from that bunga- 
low. There was an exchanged of smart firing 
for two hours between the troops stationed 
for the protection of the judge’s bungalow and 
the insurgents. By the time the insurgents 
came near the sepoys, the latter rushed 


1. 10 April 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 12 August 
1817, No. 11. 
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forward, charged them and dispersed them 
in every direction.! 


A large body of insurgents including some 
Kandhs from Ghumsar and many paiks of the 
district, amounting to between 5,000 and 
10,000 and headed by Jagabandhu, entered Puri 
on 14 April 1817. The people of Puri joined 
hands with the insurgents.2? The insurgents 
had an action near Jagannath in which a 
European and some sepoys were killed. The 
situation there became so serious that Captain 
Wallington who was there with about 180 
troops, could not stay any longer. He and his 
detachment, J. King and R. Becher, two salt 
officers, S, Rusby, the collector of the pilgrim 
tax, together with some public treasure, 
retreated from Puri to Cuttack. Some 
pandas in collaboration with the insurgents 
pillaged the treasure left behind in the tax 


1. 15 April 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 12 August 
1817, No. 15. 

2. Ibid. 

3. 16 April 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 12 August 
1817, Nos. 17 & 18. 
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treasury, taking away about Rs. 3,900. They 
also burnt the bungalows.’ The retreat of 
the British detachment made the insurgents 
master of the place for some time. They 
attempted to make the Raja of Khurda, now 
living at Puri, the acknowledged leader of the 
rebellion. But it appears that the Raja was 
not willing to take any active part in it, 
because of his fear of the punishment which 
might be inflicted over him in case of failure. 
The town of Puri was strongly barricaded, 
various defences were thrown up in its vici- 
nity and on the roads leading to it.? 


More than 500 paiks under the leadership 
of two khandaits, who were followers of 
Jagabandhu, marched from Khurda to kita 
Rupasa. They instigated insurrections in both 
Gope and Kujang. The khandaits of this part 


1. 19 September 1817, Government to Board of 
Revenue, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
19 September 1817, No. 15. 

2. 15 April 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 12 
August 1817, No.15;16 April 1817, Impey to 
Government, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consul- 
tations, L. P., 12 August 1817, Nos. 17 & 18. 
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of the country assembled their respective 
paiks under the encouragement of the former 
zamindars of Marichpur, Harishpur and Golra, 
they extended their depredations into the 
villages situated within the thanas, Asureswar 
and Paharajpur; they also plundered several 
zamindars.* 


A body of Malangis who joined hands 
with the insurgents seized a darogha and an 
amla of the Rennah salt gola. They plundered 
them and carried them off. They seized the 
salt darogha of Bankud and Astrang. They 
plundered the kachahri of the zamindar of 
Purroah. Other persons who were seized and 
plundered were the amlas of the zamindar 
who had purchased kila Rupasa and the amlas 
of the zamindar of Talapadda.? 


' 


In the meantime there was a rumour of 
the intended attack of the insurgents on 


1. 29 May 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L.P.. 12 August 
1817, No. 28 

2. 22 April 1817, Empey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L.P.,12 August 
1817, No. 22. 
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Cuttack, The situation appeared so alarming 
that Colonel J. O. Halloran, commanding 
officer at Cuttack, thought it expedient to 
remove the collector’s treasury to the Maha- 
nadi and the Salt Agent’s to the Kathjuri, for 
the sake of safety. 


Meanwhile Captain P. Le Fevre, at the 
head of a troop, searched for Jagabandhu in 
Khurda. But he could not find any trace of 
him. He marched to Bajapur, then through 
Tirpini to Kanas and to Nagun-nala. At 9 
o’clock in the morning of 17 April, he reached 
the village of Dobunder where the insurgents 
to the number of 1,000 occupied a strong 
position on the bund. But on the opening of 
fire by the British force, they fled away in 
confusion. When Le Fevre reached Puri, he 
soon drove away the insurgents there. Then 
he kept an eye on the Raja of Khurda.? 


1. 1 May 1817, J. O. Halloran, Lt. Col. Commanding 
at Cuttack to Empey, Bengal Criminal Judicial 
Consultations, L. P., 12 August 1817, No. 25. 

2. 19 April 1817, Le Fevre to Impey, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L.P., 12 August 
1817, No. 21. 
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Meanwhile the Government had been 
informed of the outbreak of the rebellion and 
immediately directed an avdance of five 
companies of native infantry from Midnapur 
to Cuttack. It aiso appointed Major General 
G. Martindell,! to be the military commi- 
ssioner of Cuttack for the suppression of the 
rebellion. ® 


The functions of the ordinary courts of 
law were suspended. Martial law was enfor- 
ced, first at Khurda and Puri and then at 
Gope. Special care was taken to prevent the 
spirit of insurrection from spreading to the 
Garjat states in the vicinity of Khurda. 


1. He was born about 1756; Cadet in “the select 
picket” corps 1772; Ensign inthe Bengal N. I. 
1776; in the Maratha war of 1804-5; commanded 
the troops in Bundelkand in 1809, 1812; captured 
the fort of Kalingir 1812; Major General 1813; 
commanded a division in the Nepal war 
1814-15; K. C. B- 1815; held a command in 
Pindari war 1818 (Buckland, Dictionary of Indian 
Biography, p. 277; V.C. P. Hodson, List of the 
officers of the Bengal Army, Vol. III, p. 245.) 

2. 8 April 1817, Government to Impey, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 11 April 
1817, No. 12. 
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Rewards were offered to all who helped to 
capture the insurgents. + 


Martindell took his post at Khurda, the 
chief centre of the rebellion. He employed 
his forces in destroying stockades and in 
dispersing insurgents wherever they assembled 
in parties. Asa result, he was able to control 
the situation within a short period. From 
this place he directed the movements of other 
troops to places where insurrection spread.? 


Major Hamilton, in command of the 
second battalion, the 18th Bengal native 
infantry, was ordered to secure and convey 
to Cuttack the person of the Raja of Khurda 
and such members of the Raja’s family as he 


1. 26 April 1817, Government to Empey, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P.. 2 May 
1817 No. 5; 19 April 1817, Empey to Govern- 
ment, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, 
L. P., 12 August 1817, No. 20. 

2. 2 June 1817, Empey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L-P., 12 August 
1817, No. 28; Secretary's ( W. B. Bayley’s ) 
report regarding Cuttack, 10 August 1817, 
Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 
16 September 1817, No. 76. 
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might think proper. A party of insurgents under 
Dharamu Harichandan who were collected 
in the neighbourhood of Sarangagarh, about 
three and a half coss south of Cuttack, dis- 
persed atthe sight of the British force.’ On 
the arrival of Major Hamilton at Puri, the 
persons of the Raja of Khurda and his son 
were secured. They were sent to Cuttack 
under the custody of a force commanded by 
Le Fevre. A party of insurgents amounting to 
2,500 collected at Pipli to rescue the Raja. 
But they did not dare to attack the big force 
under Le Fevre. They attacked a compa- 
ratively small force under the command of 
Captain Armstrong at Pipli, who successfully 
dispersed them by killing 19 and wounding 
between 80 and 100.2 It was stated that a 
body of insurgents had set fire to the thana at 
Nimapara. J. Pearson * was directed to march 


I. 29 April 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 
12 August 1817, No. 23. 

2. 19 May 1817, Impey to Government: Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 
12 August 1817, No. 26. 

3. James Pearson, Major, 65th Bengal Native 
Infantry. 
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with 80 firelocks to apprehend the insurgents. 
But he could find no trace of them." 


In consequence of the movement of troops 
to various parts of the country it appears that 
towards the end of May 1817 the insurrection 
was almost put down in Khurda, Puri and 
Pipli. But the situation in Kujang and its 
neighbourhood could not be brought under 
control because the rainy season did not 
permit the march of troops in that direction. 
Taking this opportunity a body of 200 paiks 
attacked the thana of Patamundai and wounded 
four of the Barkandazes. Another body of 
paiks belonging to the Raja of Kujang rushed 
into the kachahri of one Ramprasad who 
had the duty of transporting salt from Kujang 
to the chauki. They plundered it. They 
seized all the amlas and carried them to 
Paradip. Eight Barkandazes who came to the 
assistance of the amlas were similarly seized 
and carried away. Consequently the salt 
business of that part of the country was 


} 1 June 1817. J. Pearson to Captain R. C. Faith- 
ful, Major of Brigade, Khurda, Bengal Criminal 


Judicial Consultations, L. ®., 12 August 1817, 
No. 32. 
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stopped. These paiks als» destroyed the 
thana of Tirun.? 


When the rainy season was over, a 
detachment under the command of Captain 
Kennet 7 marched to Gope. Then he moved 
towards Kujang. On the approach of the 
British force the paiks and khandaits fled.* 


Several persons who had taken an active 
part in the insurrections in various parts of the 
country, either in dispossessing the purchasers 
of estates or in attacking police thanas or in 
other ways, were apprehended. But Jagabandhu,* 


1. Encl.,29 May 1817, Ram Prasad,a salt darogha 
to Salt Agent, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consul- 
tations, L. P., 12 August 1817, No. 30. 

2. Charles Robert Kennet, Lieutenant Colonel. 
68th Bengal Native Infantry. 

3. 14 June 1817, Impey to Government. Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L.P., 12 August 
1817, No. 31 A; 26 July 1817. G. W. Barnes, 
Commanding at Gope to Faithful, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 
12 August 1817, No. 44. 

4. Jagabandhu remained in the jungle in the terri- 
tory of the Raja of Nayagarh. Afterwards the 
British knew this and warned the Raja not to 
help him in any manner. The British officers 
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the principal leader of the _ rebellion, 
together with some of his followers fled into 
the jungle and evaded capture. However the 
season for carrying on active military opera- 
tions was over by July 1817. 


asked the Raja and some of his people to 
persuade Jagabandhu to surrender to the 
British authority. Jagabandhu was now living 
in a very wretched condition. When he was 
told that he would be pardoned he agreed to the 
proposals of the British agents. Waz Muha- 
mmad brought him to Cuttack on 27 May 1825. 
He was given a pension of Rs,150. He rema- 
ined at Cuttack with his family for the rest of 
his life. He died there on 24 June 1829, (4 Sep- 
tember 1823, Government to Commissioner of 
Cuttack, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consul- 
tations, L. P., 4 September 1823, No. 22; 4 June 
1825, Commissioner of Cuttack to Government, 
Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 
16 June 1825, No. 9; Resolution 28 April 1826. 


Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P.; 
28 April 1829, No, 27). 


1. 10 April 1818, Stirling to Government, Bengal 
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1818, No. 42: 19 August 1817, Resolution, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P.,16 Sept- 
ember 1817, No. 77; 12 June 1817, Martindell to 
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Thus the rebellion to some extent subsided 
for a time. It broke out afresh in Khurda and 
its vicinity early in April 1818. This time the 
disturbances lost the character of open oppo- 
sition to the troops of the Government. But a 
great amount of robbery, burning and massacre 
somewhat depopulated Khurda, prevented the 
collection of revenue and spread dismay and 
disorder into the neighbouring parganas. The 
state of the police was unsettled from the 
beginning of April until about the end of the 
rains of 1818. The paiks of Pipli and Gope 
thanas again showed a very unruly spirit. 
Many dacoities were committed within their 
limits by parties of armed men. In view of 
this situation W. L. Melville and William 
Forrester were vested with the powers of joint 
Magistrate and posted at Puri and Khurda 
respectively to bring order into the thanas of 
Puri, Gope, Harishpur, Tirun, Pipli and 
Khurda. In the tract of country within the 
jurisdiction of the former officer, things relap- 
sed toa state of perfect quiet by the close of 
the rains in 1818.’ 


j. 29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, No. 25. 
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In Khurda matters began to assume a some 
what favourable aspect only towards the begin- 
ning of November 1818, in consequence of 
measures taken by the joint magistrate and 
the Brigadier commanding the troops at 
Cuttack. Yet the situation was not free from 
anxiety there.! 


Many of the leaders of the rebellion had 
not yet been apprehended. According to 
official proclamations they were not entitled 
to any pardon. Ker however thought that the 
disturbances were kept alive in a great measure 
by unnecessarily continuing in force the procla- 
mations exempting from benefit of amnesties. 
several principal Delbeheras and servants 
of the Raja of Khurda. Many of those who 
were in despair of pardon and lacked the 
means of subsistence continued to arouse 
unrest. He thought that several leaders who 
had disbanded their gangs were likely to throw 
themselves at the mercy of the Government if 
they were encouraged to do so. Secondly, the 
natural difficulties of: the country rendered 
their seizure almost hopeless. ? 


1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
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In view of these considerations Ker reco- 
mmended, in April 1819, the issue of one 
general proclamation of pardon throughout 
the district, for all offences connected with 
the disturbances which had been committed 
between 1 April 1817 and 1 March 1819. 
Accordingly the Government granted a full 
and free pardon. It declared a general amnesty 
throughout the Mughalbandi for all offences ' 
connected with the disturbances, inviting the 
people to return to their families and usual 
occupations with the fullest confidence. This 
amnesty was not extended to the persons 
actually in confinement. Jagabandhu and 
some principal leaders were also excluded from 
general pardon. 


This proclamation produced two effects. 
First, it closed forever the opportunity for 
individuals to gratify private animosities by 
making accusations of complicity in the insur- 
rection. Secondly it gave confidence to the 
rebels to return to their homes.? 


The Court of Directors suggested that 
martial law should be administered with as 


1. Ibid. 
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much forbearance as circumstances might admit 
of, so that the affection of the people might 
not be alienated from the Government.? 
Martindell transmitted to the Government 
the names of 268 prisoners, the greater part 
of whom wereconfined on general charges of 
rebellion or plunder without any specification 
of the date when or the place where the 
offence was committed. He took so liberal 
a view of affairs that he commuted all senten- 
ces of death. When this matter was brought 
before the advocate general, he remarked 
“the humanity in the chief and military 
commissioner of the district has led him to 
commute all sentences by which death was to 
be inflicted, so that if these proceedings be 
irregular, the consequences are not irrepa- 
rable.” The Government did consider the 


ay 


1. 29 July 1818, Court of Directors to Governor 
General-in-Council, Revenue Letters to Bengal 
1818-21, Vol. VI, p. 16. 

2. 18 March 1818, Ewer, Acting Magistrate to 
Government, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consul- 
tations, L.P., 31 March 1818, No. 10. 

3. 27 April 1818, R. Spankie, Advocate General to 
Government, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consul- 
tations, L. P., 28 April 1818, No. 31. 
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proceedings taken under martial law to have 
been illegal. It was decided that the accused 
should be brought before the ordinary criminal 
courts.! The Governor General-in-Council 
instructed the magistrate of Cuttack, “that 
individuals charged with minor offences should 
not be brought to trial or subjected to punish- 
ment and the Government will be disposed to. 
receive into their favourable consideration any 
suggestions which you may wish to offer for 
the pardon of more serious offenders either on 
ground of policy or of any circumstances in 
favour of such offenders.” Although the 
matter was taken up by the ordinary courts, 
in the light of the above instructions, yet 
Gopal Chhottaray and four of his followers 
were executed and more than 70 inhabitants 
ot Khurda or its immediate vicinity were 
either imprisoned or transported for life.$ 


J. 28 April 1818, Government to Nizamat Adalat, 
Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 
28 April 1818, No. 32. 

2. 31 March 1818, Government to Magistrate of 
Cuttack, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consulta- 
tions, L. P., 31 March 1818, No. 11. 

3. 29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, No. 25. 
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The rebellion, in short, was conducted by 
the head of the military of the old Govern- 
ment of Orissa, actively backed by almost all 
the paiks, Delbeheras and Dalais of the Mughal- 
bandi. Secondly, the other class of active 
rebels who joined hands with them were the 
dispossessed proprietors of many estates, for 
example, the ancient proprietors of Harishpur, 
Marichpur, Golra, Balrampur, Budhakera and 
Rupasa, which had passed into the hands of the 
new purchasers. Thirdly, the _ political 
authority of the Raja of Khurda, who rema- ' 
ined discontented, .added to the unity and 
strength of the rebels, although there is no 
proof that the Raja took any active part in the 
rebellion. Fourthly, the encouragement of 
some hill Rajas and the very active part played 
by the paiks belonging to the Raja of Kujang 
made the situation still worse. Lastly, there 
was the general support of the people either 
because of their fear of the rebels or because 


J. Secretary’s (W. B. Bayley’s) report regarding 
Cuttack, 19 August 1817, Bengal Criminal 
Judicial Consultations, 16 “September 1817, 
No. 76. 
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of their miseries or difficulties arising from 
some defects in the British administration. 


The significance of the rebellion of 1817 
lies in the fact that until the outbreak, the 
British Government failed to detect many 
legitimate grievances. It was only when the 
rebellion had broken out under the leadership 
of Jagabandhu,‘‘a man whose name has acquired’ 
and will long remain such an unfortunate 
celebrity in the district,” that the Government 
tried to find out what was wrong with the 
administration.? 


1. 19 April 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L.P., 12 August 
1817, No. 20; 29 April 1817, Impey to Govern- 
ment, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, 
L. P., 12 August 1817, No. 23. 

2. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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CHAPTER IX 
REMEDIES 


Soon after the outbreak of the rebellion 
of 1817, the Government directed Impey to 
make enquiry into the causes of the distur- 
bances. Not content with Impey’s report, 
the Government sent Watson to make further 
investigations, The reports of these officers 
suggested different causes. One of them was 
the unfitness of the existing laws to the 
character of the people and to local circum- 
stances. Then there were grievances arising 
from the misconduct of individual officials. 
There were also complaints of the intrigues of 
individuals possessing local influence.* 


1. 4 July 1817, Governor General-in-Council to 
Court of Directors, Board’s Collections, Vol- 
582, 14178, pp. 19-23; 26 April 1817, Govern- 
ment to Watson, Bengal Criminal Judicial 
Consultations, L- P.,2 May 1817, No. 2; Reso- 
lution, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, 
L. P., 16 September 1817, No. 77. 
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For a more detailed account the Govern- 
ment appointed acommission of two members— 
G. Martindell, the Military Commander of 
Cuttack, and Walter Ewer, whose efforts had 
already been successful in reforming the police 
and suppressing disorders in Myminsing, Raj- 
shahi and Midnapur. The commission was 
directed to make enquiries regarding those 
evils which were stated to have existed in 
various departments of the Government. The 
attention of Martindell was chiefly limited to 
matters connected with security against exter- 
nal enemies and the final suppression of the 
insurrection. As the civil commissioner, Ewer 
was specifically directed to enquire into the 
general state of the country and more parti- 
cularly of those parts of it in which distur- 
bances prevailed. He was also ordered to 
direct his attention to the redress of grievan- 
ces, the detection of abuses, the punishment 
of offenders and the maintenance of public 
order. He was also appointed acting judge 
and magistrate of Cuttack in succession to 
Impey.! 


1. Resolution, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consul- 
tations, L. P., 16 September 1817, No. 77; 
Resolution, Bengal Public Consultations, 28 
October 1817, No. 13. 
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Martindell left Orissa when the rising 
had subsided. After due enquiry into the 
causes of the disturbances Ewer submitted a 
report to the Government. This report isa 
landmark in the history of Orissa because it 
opened the eyes of the Government to the 
negligence of the local officers, explained the 
whole situation in an able manner and thus 
prepared the way for reforms. It suggested a 
radical change in both the economic and the 
judicial policy ‘of the Government, on the 
ground that it had not hitherto paid enough 
attention to the character of the people, the 
resources of the country and the historical 
legacy left by the former Government.! 


In his report, Ewer suggested some reme- 
dies for the defects of the revenue system. 
He first recommended a limitation of the 
revenue demand foranumber of years. He 
thought it necessary to secure the land-holders 
generally against an increase of the public 
demand and to give them confidence to intro- 
duce improvements of which they could enjoy 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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the benefit, so that the Government might 
eventually expect an increase in the revenue. 
Secondly, in view of the acknowledged uncer- 
tainty of all former settlements and in view of 
many complaints of actual overassessment, he 
suggested that readjustment of the existing 
settlement should be undertaken as speedily 
as possible on the principle of correcting 
errors and equalising the distribution of the 
whole demand rather than with a view to eny 
material increase.* 


He therefore recommended that the 
existing settlement should be extended to 
1820/1821 (the end of 1228 Amali). He 
asserted that it was only after an accurate 
enquiry into the resources and capabilities of 
the district that a settlement for nine or 
eleven years could. be made. At the same 
time he warned that all promise of, or even 
allusion to, a permanent settlement should be 
cautiously abstained from in any future regu- 
lations until the time when the Court of 
Directors decided to confer that “important 
advantage” on Orissa.? 

1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
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He discussed the question of restoring the 
khandaits and paiks to their former condition 
and also the reinstatement of the Raja of 
Khurda. The former, he thought, would be 
a source of trouble. If a vigorous police 
were established to punish their petty aggre- 
ssions, the khandaits would lose their power; 
the paiks would mingle with the bulk of the 
agricultural population and give up their 
peculiar habits. He also thought that to 
restore the Raja might bring further political 
trouble. But he suggested liberal treatment 
for him.' 


As we have seen, there had been popular 
complaints that the supply of sale had been 
too small and the price too high. Ewer reco- 
mmended an adequate supply of salt. He 
took into consideration the circumstances or 
the inhabitants of different parts of Orissa and 
the rates at which salt used to be sold. He 
therefore suggested that the sale price should 
be restored to two anda half rupees in the 
central Aurangs of Kanika and Kujang and 
that one rupee per maund should be the rate 


1. Ibid. 
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at all places of manufacture south of the 
river Debi.! 


We have already noticed the hardship of 
the raiyats owing to the fall in the value of 
kauris. As a remedy Ewer suggested that the 
experiment should be tried for the next two 
or three years of receiving a portion of the 
revenue in kauris; he remarked “I cannot 
conceive that any serious evils would result 
from the adoption of the measure.’’”? 


Ewer also suggested some judicial reforms. 
We have seen that the judge did not seem to 
inspire much popular confidence. Ewer reco- 
mmended that in selecting a person for that 
office disposition should be as much attended 
to as ability. In order to win the confidence 
of the people, the judge should pass the cold 
season of every year in visiting every quarter 
of his district attended by as many officers as 
necessary who should be Oriyas. These 
Oriyas should encourage the people to submit 
petitions. The judge in his enquiries should 


1. Ibid. 
2- Ibid. 
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prove himself anxious to ascertain their real 
condition and redress their grievances.' 


We have also seen that Oriyas were not 
employed in any office of trust and respon- 
sibility, and that this gave rise to some dis- 
content. Ewer suggested that Oriyas if possible 
should hold every Government post in Orissa. 
He remarked “although it may be difficult to 
procure immediately persons properly qualified 
to fill up the higher situations, yet by supplying 
every vacancy the Oorias in time will acquire 
all the requisite knowledge.”’? 


In view of Ewer’s report the Government 
decided to change the nature of the admini- 
stration in Orissa. In order to carry out 
active measures of reform, R. Ker, the second 
Judge of the Court of Sadar Diwani Adalat, 
“a civil servant of high rank, great weight of 
character and extensive experience both in the 
Judicial and Territorial Departments”, was 
nominated, in April 1818, commissioner of 


1, 27 February 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P.; 28 April 
1818, No. 37. 

2. Ibid. 
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Cuttack. He was vested with a general control 
over the civil administration of the district.' 


In the superintendence of the land reve- 
nue and customs and in the control of the salt 
department within the local limits of Cuttack, 
the commissioner was authorised to assume 
the functions of the Board of Revenue and of 
the Board of Trade. He was also authorised 
to discharge the duties hitherto entrusted to 
the Committee of Embankments in Cuttack 
and to assume the immediate superintendence 
of the tributary states.? 


The commissioner was also vested with 
the powers and functions hitherto exercised 
by the provincial Court of Appeal and circuit 
for the division of Calcutta. His decisions 
and orders in all suits coming under his cogni- 
zance was to be final. 


The concentration of such extensive 
power into the hands of a single authority 


1. Regulation V, 28 April 1818, Government to 
Ker, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, 
L. P., 28 April 1818, No. 44. 

2. Ibid, 

3. Ibid. 
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necessitated the passing of a special regulation— 
Regulation V of 1818-and thereby the exercise 
of the functions of the Boards and other 
authorities mentioned above was suspended. 
These tunctions the civil commissioner was 
authorised to exercise. It was also decided 
that further special powers might be there- 
after delegated to the commissioner, if after 
taking charge of his office, he found them 
Necessary to the success of his mission. 


The’ placing of the administration of 
Orissa under a commissioner with special 
powers brought radical changes both in eco- 
nomic and judicial affairs. 


During Ker’s rule an attempt was made 
to set the revenue system in order. The 
arrears for 1815)16 (1223 Amali) and for 
1816/17 (1224 Amali) together with previous 
years were Rs, 660,617. By the time Ker 
teached Cuttack the arrears for 1817/18 (1225 
Amali) were Rs. 1,263,953 ona jama of Rs, 
1,541,953 at the time when the last instalment 
was due, Thus the total arrears stood at 
Rs. 1,924,570. Ker announced a general sale 


1. Ibid. 
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of estates because at that moment it was 
considered difficult to find out any other 
way for the collection of arrears. “The 
melancholy spectacle was exhibited of a sale 
of 44 estates paying a jumma of Rs. 50,304”. 
still a balance of Rs. 872,822 remained due for 
that year besides heavy balances for former 
years. ! 


Ker thought that if some of the arrears 
were relinquished, it would enable the zami- 
ndars to discharge the dues of the Government 
with punctuality. Moreover, in his opinion, 
it was preferable to make this sacrifice rather 
than to have recourse to measures involving 
an almost entire transfer of the landed pro- 
perty of the country. Accordingly at Ker’s. 
recommendation the Government authorised 
the collector to write off various sums. The 
largest portion of the arrears relinquished was 
either nominal or was due from persons who 
possessed no means whatsoever to discharge 


j. 29 February 1820; Stirling to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, No. 235: 
30 March 1821, Governor General-in-Council 
to Court of Directors, Revenue Letters from 
Bengal 1820-21, Vol. X, p. 194. 
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the debt. The arrears thus relinquished 
amousted to Rs, 581,944.? 


Ker died at Cuttack before he submitted 
the final report. Stirling, the secretary to 
the commissioner, wrote on his behalf. He 
stated that in Ker’s opinion “the annulment 
of the process of confining defaulting zami- 
‘ndars was one of the few material defects 
which he conceived to exist in the Bengal 
Code”, but to this he attributed “the sweeping 
sales of the landed property” in Orissa. Asa 
remedy against this defect some extension of 
the collector’s power of coercion appeared to 
him indispensable. He stressed the issue of 
Dastaks to remind them in time. A draft of 
aregulation to that effect was submitted to 
the Government in August 1818 and was 
promulgated with some alterations in Nove- 
mber as Regulation X, 1818.? 


1. 30 March 1821, Governor General-in-Council to 
Court of Directors, Revenue Letters from 
Bengal 1920-21, Vol. X, pp. 197-8. 

2. 29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1920, 
No. 25. 

Thistregulation stated that every proprietor or 
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The above measures had an immediate 
effect in stimulating the zamindars to pay the 
amount demanded from them out of their 
immediate resources and in enabling them to 
Taise money in the market when relieved from 
the burden of old balances. 


Consequently the revenue of 1818/19 
(1226 Amali) could be collected within the 
Amali year with a balance of only about 


farmer of land was to pay the instalment at the 
appointed time without delay. If he fell into 
arrears the collector either issued a Dastak by 
a peon or sent a written notice requiring 
Payment within a given period. If the arrears 
were not discharged within the time stated, 
the peons brought the defaulter or his surity 
to collector's kachahri. If the arrears were 
not paid the defaulter was kept under the 
charge of reons for fifteen days. If security 
was not given and the arrears were not paid by 
the end of fifteen days he was sent to jail on 
the order of the collector. The collector was 
also authorised to attach the estate of a defaul- 
ting proprietor or farmer of land without 
personaliacrest. (vide Regulation X, 1818). 

1. 29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1920, No. 25. 
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Rs. 40,000. This result was attained with a 
very limited recourse to the measure of a 
public sale. Only thirteen mahals were sold up 
leaving a jama of Rs. 8,468 The year 1819/20 
(1227 -Amali} showed a still better result. The 
revenue of that year was realised with the 
exception of a balance of Rs. 39,000. This 
result was attained without any public sales 
‘except in the case of four estates bearing an 
aggregate jama of Rs, 1,091.' 


In referring to the improvement in collec- 
tion under the new system the Governor 
General-in-Council stated “the above improve- 
ment is in a considerable measure to be 
ascribed to the operation of Regulation X, 
1818 --- still more however is doubtless to be 
ascribed to the immediate supervision of the 
commissioner and to the personal character 
of the officers to whom the revenue admini- 
stration has for some time past been confided 
and by whom the more extensive powers 


1. 30 March 1821, Governor General-in-Council to 
Court of Directors, Revenue Letters from 
Bengal 1820-21, Vol. X, p. 200; 29 February 
1820, Stirling to Government, Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, 19 May 1820, No 25. 
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vested in them by the above law appear to 
have been exercised with great tenderness 
and discretion.”? 

We have already discussed over-assess- 
ment as one main reason for the heavy arrears 
outstanding. The relinquishment of some 
arrears now gave a temporary relief to the 
landholders. But it was apprehended that 
unless the jamas of some over-assessed estates 
were not reduced, heavy balances of a similar 
Nature would be repeated. So settlements 
were made with many estates at a reduced 
jama. For example, the following table will 
show the reduction of the jama of some 
estates.” 


Jama of the Jama of the 
Name of the year 1817/18 year 1819/20 
estate (1225 Amali) (1227 Amali) 
in rupees in rupees 
Khurda 114,274 52,409 
Delang-Lembai 38,251 29,627 
Rahang-Chabishkud 
and Sarain 66,175 48,804 
Cordais 109,408 95 ,087 
Rorang 5,268 4,000 


1. 30 March 1820, Governor General-in-Council to 


Court of Directors, Revenue Letters from 
wa 1820-21, Vol. X., p. 201. 
2. id. 
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As a natural consequence of these settle- 
ments the jama of Orissa was reduced. The 
following table shows how the jama of Orissa 
continued to be reduced both in 1818/19 
(1226 Amali) and in 1819/20 (1227 Amali).! 


Year Jama in rupees 
1817/18 (1225 Amali) 1,541,969 
1818/19 (1226 Amali) 1,540,953 
1819/20 (1227 Amali) 1,408,082 


Excluding the tributary states the settle- 
ment of 1819/20 exhibited an aggregate of 2 362 
mahals assessed with a jama of Rs. 1,299,124, ? 


We have seen that the British revenue 
policy, prior to the rebellion, dispossessed 
about two thirds of the original Oriya prc- 
prietors. They were replacd by outsiders. 
The rebellion showed that they had no power 
to check disorder; rather were many of them 
dispossessed by the old proprietors backed by 
the raiyats) Now the Government decided 
against alienating further the sympathy of the 
old landed aristocracy. The new policy was 
to secure the tranquility and prosperity of the 
1. Ibid. 
2. lbid. 
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country by “attaching the leading men to our 
Government and leaving to all classes the 
enjoyment of their lands on terms of 
moderation.”! 


In accordance with this policy settlements 
were made with many of the original pro- 
prietors, im some cases the Government 
purchased the estates of defaulters and 
restored them to the original proprietors. 
Hereafter the Government began to deprecate 
the extended use of the system of khas 
management on the ground that it tended to 
dissolve the connection between the agri- 
cultural community and their natural leaders.? 


Also, the khandaits were now confirmed 
in their personal rights. In other words, they 
were permitted to retain some jagir lands. 
But the ordinary paiks were not afforded any 
peculiar privileges, first, because the attempt 
to find out the individuals among them who 
formerly enjoyed the jagir lands was unsuccess- 
ful as they were generally confounded with 
the raiyats; secondly it was considered that 


1. Ibid. pp. 242, 234. 
2- Ibid. p. 210. 
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the maintenance of such a ‘mischievous’ class 
might disturb the peace of the country.' 


Forbearance was shown to the Raja of 
Khurda. He received a fixed stipend of 
Rs. 2,400 per annum as zamindar of Khurda, 
without any reference to the reductions made 
in the jama of that estate. Soon after the 
death of Mukunda Deva, an advance of 
Rs. 10,000 was made to hig son to meet the 
expenses of the funeral ceremony. This 
amount was later ondeclared to be a free gift 
of the Government. At the same time he was 
released from any further demands on account 
of the balances due from his father which 
amounted to Rs, 7,685.2 


Popular complaints about salt received 
the attention of the Government. The 
Government first supplied more salt and on 
easier terms than betore. The fullowing table 
shows that for the three years 1814/15, 1815/16 
and 1816/17, the quantity of salt annually sold 
by the Agent averaged 149,442 maunds. In 


1. Ibid. p. 241. 
2. Ibid. p. 212. 
20 
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1818/19 and 1819/20 the annual quantity sold 
averaged 235,460 maunds.? 


Year Maunds Year Maunds 
1814/15 149,539 1818/19 216,416 
1815/16 166,008 1819/20 254,505 
1816/17 132,779 


Secondly, the price of salt was reduced. 
In 1819 the price of salt in the town of 
Cuttack was two rupees and eight annas per 
maund — more than 30 per cent below the 
average of preceding years. The Governor 
General-in-Council remarked “by this means, 
a considerable increase of revenue has been 
obtained and the comforts of the people 
appear to have been essentially promoted.” 
He further added “the facility and regularity 
with which the article has been procurable 
will have further proved a source of essential 
convenience.,’’? 


1. 29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, 
No. 25; 30 March 1820, Governor General-in- 
7 Council to Court of Directors, Revenue 
Letters from Bengal 1820-21, Vol. X, p. 221. 
2. Ibid. 
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The Government now took notice of the 
popular inconvenience which had arisen from 
the disturbed relation of kauris and silver. 
It felt that receiving kauris as revenue would 
have afforded a partial and unequal relief to 
those affected. But in view of the immediate 
inconvenience and ultimate embarrassment 
to all commercial dealings, such an idea was 
abandoned. However the revenue demand 
had already been much reduced. The demand 
for silver was therefore less felt than before. 
‘Consequently the complaints were no longer 


heard.?! 


Before the rebellion, the condition of the 
embankments had been unsatistactory. They 
were considered “to be almost universally in 
a very decayed and precarious state”. Ker 
judged it expedient to place the superin- 
tendents of the bunds on a more respectable 
-footing than hitherto and to give them 
effectual control over the bund daroghas. 
Considering the importance of the embank- 
ments he represented to the Government that 


1. 20 March 1821, Governor General-in-Council to 
Court of Directors, Revenue Letters from 
Bengal 1820/21 Vol. X, pp- 249-50. 
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“an ill-judged restriction of the estimates must 
be productive of most extensive mischief” in 
Orissa. The official sanction he secured for 
the disbursement of the bund department was 
for an amount as high as Rs. 74,000, exclusive 
of the cost of establishment. 


Several new bunds were built with a view to 
the improvement and extension of cultivation. 
The system was generally to construct 
‘Dobundhees’ (double bunds) at some distance 
in cases where the old embankments were 
much decayed or washed away and from their 
position close to the rivers were exposed to 
further constant dilapidation. The ‘Do- 
bundhees’ ‘were generally solidly formed and 
promised to stand for years without requiring 
any but the most trifling repairs, Stirling 
later wrote that Ker’s measures “secured the 
due and fair expenditure of the greater 
portion of his heavy amount and _ the 
advantages likely to be felt from it have been 
very generally and gratefully acknowledged by 
the landlords.’”? 


1. 29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, Bengal 


Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, No. 25. 
2. Ibid. 
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Reforms were also made in the police and 
judicial system as in economic policy. Ker 
recommended the suspension of the chaukidari 
regulation in Cuttack, chiefly on the ground 
that the tax was oppressive and that the 
number of burglaries committed in the town 
of Cuttack was always inconsiderable. In his 
words, “the greater portion of the inhabitants 
of the town of Cuttack are certainly poor and 
the tax no doubt bears heavily upon them 
and is areal grievance. Itis vain to tell the 
people that the object of the regulation is to 
ensure their safety and promote their happi- 
ness. They cannot comprehend how their 
happiness is to be promoted by taxation nor 
can they be convinced of the necessity of an 
establishment to ensure their safety from 
dangers which they do not fear and which do 
not and never did exist to an extent to create 
alarm.” Accordingly the Government sus- 
pended the operation of Regulation XXII, 
1816, on 28 August 1818.7 


When Ker reached Cuttack the state of 
the police was ‘disorganised’, consequent upon 


1. Ibid. 
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the disturbances of 1817, in the southern part 
of the Mughalbandi, particularly in the smaller 
kilas and in the thanas of Pipli, Gope, Tirun 
and Hariharpur. For the efficient control of 
the police, W. L. Melville, an active and 
considerate officer, was appointed joint 
magistrate and deputy collector in those areas. 
As a result, these thanas were no longer 
troubled by the paiks or any other plunderers.! 


Complaints against the corruption of the 
police gradually died out in consequence of 
the vigilance and regular tours of the magi- 
strate and commissioner.” 


The vexations and hardships of prose- 
cutors, witnesses and prisoners were obviated to 
a great extent, first, because the session courts 
were held more frequently than before; 
secondly because ‘superior regularity was 
maintained in trying cases within the compe- 
tency of the magistrate. ® 


1. 11 January 1822, Governor General-in-Council to 
Court of Directors, Judicial Letters from 
Bengal 1820-22, Vol. VII, pp. 441-2. 

_2. Ibid. p. 444. 

3. Ibid. p. 445. 
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The civil branch of judicial administration 
was improved to a great extent. Many of 
the amlas indulging in corruption were dis- 
missed and punished. Stirling thought in 1820 
that a healthy atmosphere prevailed under 
the watchful eye of the judge.’ 


Moreover asa result of judicial decisions 
passed since 1818 in cases of disputes about 
land many of the former landholders were 
restored. Amongst these were the khandaits 
of Harishpur and Bishenpur who held lands 
at a fixed jama. Similar privileges were 
awarded to many of the proprietors of smaller 
kilas subject to variable assessment. More- 
over, a khandait Raja who had been dis: 
possessed was reinstated in the enjoyment 
of his hereditary right by an award of the 
zila court.? 


There had been many affrays arising from 
disputes respecting the right of succession to 


1. 29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, No. 23. 

2. 1] January 1822, Governor General-in Council to 
Court of Directors, Judicial Letters from Bengal 
1820-22, Vol. VII, pp. 456-7. 
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estates or other contested claims of land prior 
to the arrival of Ewer to enquire into the 
causes of the rebellion. These contested 
claims drew the ready attention of the Govern- 
ment; they were settled by either summary or 
regular courts.! 


The Government adopted the policy of 
appointing Oriyas to all posts for which they © 
were qualified.? 


In fact within so short a period very 
appreciable reforms could be effected in the 
judicial administration. This may be summa- 
rised in the words of the Governor General- 
in-Council. He stated that “the state of 
police throughout the district has greatly 
improved, that civil justice is administered 
with efficiency and the confidence of the 
people in our judicial administration has been 
restored.” This success was due to the change 
in policy and to greater vigilance on the part 
of th2 officials. In the words of the Governor 
General-in-Council, “these benefits appear” 
“to be mainly ascribable to the establishment 


1, Ibid. pp. 443. 
2, Ibid. pp. 462-5. 
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of the special commission and to the exertion 
of the individuals who have so ably and 
zealously conducted the administration of the 
province.” 


ee  , 


1. Ibid. pp. 466-7. 
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CONCLUSION 


The period from 1803 to 1819 was a period 
of rapid transition in the history of Orissa. 
Political changes were followed by admini- 
strative changes. Prior to this period, the 
British had attempted for nearly four decades 
to secure Orissa through diplomacy, because 
they wished to complete the line of communi- 
cation between the territories under the 
Bengal and Madras Governments. They appre- 
hended that the possession of Cuttack by the 
Raja of Nagpur would enable him to interrupt 
communications between Calcutta and Madras; 
that would facilitate the invasion of Bengal 
and the Northern Sarkars; that also would 
help the French or other European powers to 
land in that country. But British diplomacy 
failed to persuade the Raja to cede Orissa. 
When Wellesley became Governor General 
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he thought that force would have to be used. 
Thus in 1803 the conquest of Orissa formed 
an important part of the war against the 
Maratha confederates. 


Wellesley desired a peacable surrender of 
the country so that people’s minds would not 
be disturbed by the panic of the war. But 
the Marathas did not agree to this proposal. 
However, the British forces that went to 
occupy Cuttack received opposition from the 
Marathas only at a few places. In particular,. 
Maratha resistance was bolder at Balasore and 
Barabati than elsewhere. The Maratha force 
at Cuttack was weak; the Raja of Nagpur was 
busy fighting the British elsewhere and was 
unable to reinforce it.. Thus the Marathas 
were completely overwhelmed bythe British 
well-planned attack and superior military 
skill. They were defeated and fled to Nagpur 
through the Barmul pass. The British won 
an easy victory. This was due not only to 
their superior plan of attack but also to their 
diplomacy in alienating the sympathy of the 
tributary Rajas from the Maratha Govern- 
ment by offering them hopes of liberal treat- 
ment. To this should be added the procla- 
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mations and promises made by the British, 
which envisaged a better Government in the 
interests of all. 


The conquest was followed by a rebellion. 
The British policy of conciliation and liberal 
treatment was looked upon with great satis- 
faction by the tributary chiefs. The Raja of 
Khurda went to the extent of taking it to be 
a weakness. At the time of conquest the 
British asked the Raja for some help for 
which he was paid. During Maratha rule 
four parganas had been taken from him and 
added to the Mughalbandi. Now he thought 
it a suitable time to bargain with the British 
for the restoration of those parganas. But the 
British, who claimed the sovereign authority 
over the country, were not willing to cede 
territories to a subordinate chief. The Raja 
rebelled. He was helped by some other tributary 
chiefs because of his influence over them. The 
British sent troops against them and put down 
the rebellion. The Raja of Khurda and the 
Raja of Kanika were imprisoned. Their terri- 
tories were brought under the administration 
of the British, When they were afterwards 
released, the Raja of Kanika was restored to 
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his own state by paying a tribute as before, 
But the British did not give the Raja of 
Khurda that privilege because as the leader of 
the rebellion he seemed to them to deserve 
more punishment than anybody else. Because 
he was asked to pay a regular jama to the 
Government if he wanted the restoration of 
Khurda, he declined. Here one can remark 
that if Khurda had been restored to the Raja 
in return for payment of the original tribute, 
there might not have been another Jagabandhu 
to excite rebellion in 1817. 


At the time of conquest and soen after it 
the British entered into agreements with the 
hill chiefs. Sixteen of them were exempted 
from the general regulations. This policy was 
based on both political expediency and the 
precedent left by the Marathas. These chiefs 
were treated as subordinate allies. They en- 
joyed freedom in the internal administration 
of their territories. But the British reserved 
the right to interfere if they thought it 
necessary. When charges of murder and other 
crimes against some of the tributary chiefs 
were brought before the British Government, 
enquiries were made, if guilt was proved, 
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punishment was inflicted. When murders 
‘were committed in some states in connection 
with the succession to the throne, the British, 
in order to avoid violence, passed a regulation 
to control the decision of claims relating to 
succession to the sixteen states. All this shows 
that the British Government pressed upon the 
Rajas not to indulge in crimes and to improve 
their methods of government for the benefit 
of the people. But at the same time the 
Government was cautious to abstain as far as 
possible from all gratuitious and unnecessary 
interference with the Rajas which might move 
them to create discontent against the British 
authority. 


Again British religious policy in Orissa 
during the period under review seems to have 
been as acceptable to the people as that of the 
Marathas had been. Indeed, the British were 
more anxious than their predecessors to 
teform the management of the temple of 
Jagannath, to make the collection of the 
pilgrim tax more systematic and to provide 
more facilities for the pilgrims than before. 
Of course a similar policy was followed in the 
collection of the pilgrim tax at other places 
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ment of many Hindu religious institutions in 
other parts of India. But the temple of Jaga- 
nnath was a particularly celebrated religious 
institution in India to which a large number 
of pilgrims from different areas resorted every 
year. It therefore drew the special attention 
of the British. 


Under British patronage the temple of 
Jagannath prospered. Soon it became an 
eyesore to people influenced by Evangelical 
ideas or missionary zeal. They vigorously 
attacked the policy of the Government as 
encouraging idolatry. On the one hand they 
pleaded that the Government should not 
patronise any idolatrous institutions, On the 
other hand they exgected an active help from 
the Government for the spread of Christianity. 
The Court of Directors under Evangelical 
influence opposed the patronage of native 
religious institutions. But the Board of 
Control held that the British Government 
had obligations to support them as the 
successor of the native Government. Politicai 
expediency demanded that the Government 
should not actively encourage the preaching 
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of Christianity because it might result in 
popular resentment. 


On the other hand unlike their policy 
towards the tributary states and towards 
religion, the new adminitrative system intro- 
duced by the British encountered some diffi- 
culties. From 1803 to 1805 Orissa was placed 
under the administration of two commi- 
ssioners. These first commissioners were not 
fettered by any regulations. They enjoyed 
wide powers, They could easily adjust matters 
to suit local needs while paying due respect to 
the practice and precedent of the Marathas. 
This period may be called a period of obser- 
vation. But it was inadequate. If it could 
have been extended for afew years more it 
would probably have done much good. 


From 1805 to 1817 Orissa entered into a 
different type of administration. Cornwallis’s 
judicial, revenue and salt regulation were 
introduced. But it appears that they were 
somewhat hastily enforced without adequate 
investigation into the usages of the country. 
It seems that in enforcing them the British 
made no difference between Bengal, a country 
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which had already adjusted itself to British 
regulations after a good deal of experiment, 
and Orissa, a country which was until very 
recently ruled by a quite different set of rules 
and practices under the Marathas. 


The Bengal Government objected to any 
criticisms issued by the home authorities 
against Cornwallis’s system. Moreover, parti- 
cularly for Orissa, the criticisms came too 
late. 


The period between 1803 and 1819 was as 
important for the rest of India as it was for 
Orissa. The two Maratha ‘wars were impor- 
tant among wars which were made by the 
British against the native states. The Maratha 
war that took place in 1817 considerably 
extended British hold on India. In fact it 
established the British authority on a firm 
footing. 


Equally important with the expansion of 
the British power in India was the question 
of administration. The period under review 
saw two kinds of efforts which corresponded 
to two schools of administrative thought. 


21 
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One was represented by Cornwallis and his 
supporters. The other was represented by 
Munro and later on by Malcolm and 
Elphinstone. 


The school of thought deriving from 
Cornwallis’s ideas tended to ignore local 
institutions, old usages and _ traditions. It 
emphasised the introduction of western 
institutions and methods in their place. This 
approach seemed to its critics to be hasty, 
sudden and even reckless. 


The second school respected the ancient 
institutions of India. It believed that they 
were valuable for the foundation of British 
tule. It avoided innovations. It tried to 
give more scope to individual discretion to 
avoid a rigid separation of powers, to give 
more power to Indian officials, to make use 
of institutions like the Panchayat, a Raiyat- 
wari settlement and so on. The whole 
approach was slow but appeared steady and 
sure. 


From the beginning of the nineteenth 
century criticism against the Cornwallis system 
of revenue administration had heen steadily 
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accumulating. The home authorities gradu- 
ally became interested in the Raiyatwari 
system, which had attracted the attention of 
Lord William Bentinck during his admini- 
stration in Madras and of which Munro was 
a great advocate. From 1812 the home 
authorities, particularly the Board of Control 
were averse to the principle of a permanent 
settlement. The Raiyatwari system based on 
annual settlements with the cultivators was 
considered more consistent both with indi- 
vidual rights and with the Government’s 
interests, In 1813 the Court of Directors 
instructed the Bengal Government to intro- 
duce such arrangements where practicable, 
But the Bengal Government objected. It 
argued that in the territories under the 
Bengal Presidency, which had not been placed 
under the permanent Zamindari settlement 
lands were jointly occupied and cultivated by 
Numerous owners. The community of tenure 
was imperfectly understood. If engagements 
were made with the individual, the right and 
privileges of landed proprietors would be 


overturned. A separate arrangement with 
the cultivators would tend to dissolve the 


village communities. Again if it was enforced 
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numerous subordinate collectors and assessors 
would be appointed. It would be impossible 
to check or discover their exactions from the 
people. 


The Bengal Government adhered to its 
own principle of permanency. It held that 
the previous promises and regulations and the 
expectation of the people demanded that a 
permanent settlement should be effected after 
an interval, 


Criticism was also levelled at the judi- 
cial and police system established under 
Cornwallis. In this respect, the Munro 
system advocating a more extensive use of 
native agency appealed to the home authori- 
ties. So they considered the Cornwallis system 
an unwise departure from the established 
usages of the country. They expected that 
great benefit would be derived from giving 
fresh vitality to the native institutions of 
the country. They, in 1813, issued instruc- 
tions to the Indian Government for the 
immediate adoption of these measures. They 
suggested the employment of village headmen 
and Panchayats in the adjudication of suits. 
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The instructions of the home Govern- 
ment were soon implemented in Madras. But 
asin the case of the Raiyatwari system the 
Bengal Government objected to it. They 
argued that the presidency was divided into 
an immense number of villages. They had no 
reliance on the integrity of the village 
headmen. If judicial powers were vested in 
so many individuals it would be impracticable 
to exercise any adequare superintendence. 
They further added that the village insti-- 
tutions had been destroyed where permanent 
settlement had been made. The agents of the 
zamindars had taken the place of the 
headmen. If they were given power, they 
would act in the interest of the zamindars. 
Thus the raiyats would be subject to oppres- 
sion. Moreover, very little was known of the 
existing local institutions in the provinces 
not under a permanent settlement. Under 
such circumstances they thought that it was 
neither expedient nor just to recognise any 
set of individuals as public functionaries. The 
Bengal Government therefore suspended com- 
pliance with the orders from home. 
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Thus the instructions from home had no 
effect on the Bengal Government. In Orissa, 
in particular, the Cornwallis system of 
administration continued after 1813 just as it 
had before. In economic and judicial matters 
the framework of the Maratha system was set 
aside and the established institutions to which 
people had been accustomed were neglected. 


Owing to the want of proper investi- 
gation into the land tenure system and the 
resources of the country, there was 
over-assessment. Every year heavy arrears 
were outstanding. As a measure against this 
the sale law was rigorously enforced. As a 
result the original Oriya zamindars were 
displaced by persons from Bengal who had 
enough capital to pay the Government 
revenue. Yet the arrears began to increase 
year by year. The ultimate burden of over- 
assessment fell upon the cultivator. 


The monopoly of the manufacture and 
sale of salt that was enforced in Bengal was 
extended to Orissa. Here also the supply of 
salt, particularly to the Mughalbandi, was 
based on erroneous principles, perhaps 
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because the British misunderstood the 
Maratha system. The supply was therefore 
inadequate, and the price was greater than it 
had been under Maratha rule. 


Under Maratha rule kauris were regarded 
as the chief currency in which revenues were 
paid. Under the British, silver was the only 
currency in which revenues were collected. 
The major portion of whatever was collected 
was sent to the Bengal treasury. In addition, 
the country was over-assessed. All this went 
to increase the value of silver. This together 
with other reasons disturbed the ratio between 
silver and kauris. Consequently the prices of 
commodities in kauris rose high. 


There was some evidence of popular dis- 
satisfaction with these changes. 


Under the Maratha Government the 
people were accustomed more to usage and 
custom than to a system of regulations. Now 
many regulations were enforced within a short 
period. This may have led to popular con- 
fusion. Moreover the regulations were not 
translated into Oriya. Even those which were 
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understood through interpreters must have 
seemed new and foreign. Moreover all respon- 
sible offices held by Indians were entrusted to 
persons from Bengal. During this period the 
British officers appointed for the administra- 
tion of Orissa relied upon these amlas. The 
latter seem to have taken advantage of the 
Oriyas’ ignorance of the regulations. There 
was evidence of corruption in the revenue 
department, in the salt department, in the 
management of the embankments and in the 
courts of justice. When an influential person 
like Jagabandhu fell a victim to conspiracy of 
the amlas to deprive him of his estate, it was 
easy for him to exploit the situation to incite 
a rebellion. 


The rebellion is a turning point in the 
history of Orissa. From 1817 to 1819 it enters 
into a new phase. This might be called a 
period of active vigilance on the part of the 
Government. When adequate enquiries were 
made some real popular grievances were 
brought before the Bengal Government. The 
Cornwallis system of regulations as admini- 
stered in Orissa was found unsuitable. A 
special regulation was passed in 1818. It vested 
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vast power, similar to that conferred on the 
first commissioners of Orissa, in one officer 
called the commissioner of Cuttack. The 
years 1818 and 1819 in particular saw consi- 
derable changes in the nature of the admini- 
stration. Many estates which had passed into 
the hands of outsiders were restored to the 
original holders. This helped in the reinstate- 
ment of the old landed aristocracy. Many 
persons who had enjoyed jagirs under Maratha 
rule were restored to their former privileges, 
The jama of the country was considerably 
reduced. This reduction of the jama ulti- 
mately helped in restoring the disturbed ratio 
of silver and kauris. More salt was now 
supplied than before. The price of salt was 
lowered so that the people could get it cheaply. 
More money was spent in the repair of 
embankments than before, and adequate 
measures were taken to remove corruption 
from the management of the embankments. 


Amlas found guilty of corruption were 
punished. More attention was paid to popular 
complaints. Justice could be obtained more 
quickly in civil suits either by summary or 
regular courts. A greater frequency in the 
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circuit courts lessened the difficulties of wit- 
nesses and prosecutors in criminal cases. A 
regular tour by the magistrate and collector 
into different parts of Orissa removed corrup- 
tion in the police. Vigilance and direct contact 
with the complaints of the people gave scope 
to improve the efficiency of the admini- 
stration. Thus these measures consolidated 
British Power and laid its foundations on a 
firm footing. 


Again it seems that the Orissa rebellion 
of 1817 had a bearing on the contest between 
the Cornwallis and Munro systems. It consti- 
tuted a signal defeat for the Cornwallis system 
and thereby opened the way for the universal 
acceptance of the Munro system. It is perhaps 
significant that after the conquest of Maha- 
rastra in 1818, a system of administration more 
in accordance with Munro’s ideas was encou- 
raged there. Again, the Bengal Government 
which had so stubbornly objected, some years 
earlier to those instructions from home for 
the establishment of a Raiyatwari system, took 
steps to introduce a Raiatwari system into 
Assam after its conquest in 1826. 
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Abra — a superior description of Kurkuch. 
salt. 

Abwab — miscellaneous cesses levied by the 
zamindar or public officers. 

Adalat — court of justice. 

Amuali — anera current in Orissa. 

Anla — aniative officer of a judicial or 
revenue court. 

Arzi — petition. 

Aurang — a manufacturing district, a divi-. 
sion of an Agency. 

Bakhshi — commander in chief. 

Banya — a trader, a money changer. 

Barkandaz — a matchlockman, but commonly 


applied to a native armed with a 
sword and shield who acts as door 
keeper, watchman, guard or 


escort. 
Bazar — market. 
Bazi — several, miscellaneous. 
Begar — a forced labourer. 
Bepari — a trader, a dealer, merchant. 
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Bhog — offering. 
Bhowri — a house for boiling salt. 
Bigha — a measure of land varying in 


extent in different parts of India. 
In Cuttack the bigha is generally 
considered to be an English acre. 


Biswali — a type of land assigned to the 
military chiefs. 

Cada, Kada — one-fourth of a ganda, the number 
one; a piece of kauri. 

Chakla — a large division of a country 
comprehending a number of par- 
ganas. 

Chaprasi — a messenger or courier wearing a 
badge, most usually a_ public 
servant. 

Char Chitthi — a delivery order. 

Chatti or 

Chattee — aname given to a collection of 
chulbas. 

Chauki — station of police or of custom, a 


guard, a watch or the post where 
they are placed. 

Chaukidar — a watchman. 

Chaupani — atax formerly levied by the mili- 
tary chiefs in Cuttack to cover 
the expense of maintaining police 
commuted for money payment. 

Chauth — an assessment equal to one- 
fourth of the original standard 
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assessment or generally to one- 
fourth of the actual Govern- 
ment collections demanded by the 
Marathas from the Muhammadan 
or Hindu princes as the price 
of forbearing to ravage their 


countries: 

Chhatak — one sixteenth part of a seer 
measure, either of weight or 
capacity. 

Chitthi, Chit — a letter, a note. 

Chohar — a tribe of mountaineers in the 
hills of Orissa. 

Chulba — a fire place. 

Coss — (vide) Kos. 

Dadni — advance, 

Dak — post. 

Dal — a general term for pulses. 

Dalai — a subordinate officer in 
command of paiks, 

Dalbehera — headman among paiks; an officer 
in command of paiks. 

Darbar — a court, a _ royal court, an 
audience. 

Darogha — the head ofa police. It is also 


applied to a native officer in 
other departments. 

Dastak — it applies more generally to a 
summons, a writ, a warrant; 
specially to a process served on 
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Desi 


Dewal purcha — 


Dhuija 


Diwan 

Diwani Adalat 
Do 
Dobundhee 
Do-fasli 

Doli 


Fakir 


Faujdar 


a revenue defaulter to compel 
him to pay any balance that may 
be due. 

belonging to, born in a country, 
a native of a country. 

a head priest of Jagannath. 

the quantity and the value of 
cloth presented for the purpose 
of being displayed on the wheel 
at the top of the temple of 
Jagannath on which the Govern- 
ment received from the person 
Presenting it its full value as a 
fee under the head Dhuja. 

a minister, a revenue minister, 
civil court. 

two 

having double bunds. 

yielding two crops in a year (land). 
a sort of sedan in which women 
are Carried. 

a poor or indigent person; the 
most general application is a 
Mubammadan religious mendicant 
who wanders about the country 
and subsists on alms. 

an officer -enjoying both civil and 
military power over one division 
of a country; the chief of a body 
of troops; an officer in charge of 
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Faujdari 
Ganda 


‘Ghat 


Ghee or Ghi 
Gola 


Gosain, 
Goswami 


Gumashta 


Harkara 


Hastobud, 
Hustobood 


Hat 
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the ‘police and jurisdiction in all 
criminal matters. 

criminal as opposed to civil. 

a money of account, equivalent in 
reckoning to four kauris or the 
twentieth part of one anna; 
twenty gandas make one pan; 
to count by gandas is to count by 
four; the value of ganda implies 
four. 

a place where customs are 
commonly levied, a station. 
clarified butter. 

a granary, a storeroom, a place 
in which grain orsalt is kept for 
a season. 


a religious mendicant. 

an agent, a representative, e. g. 
an officer’ employed by the 
zamindars to collect their rents. 

a messenger, a courier, an 
emissary- 


an examination of the assets or 
resources of a country; a com- 
parative account showing the 
present and past produce of an 
estate. 

a market, one held only on 
certain daysin a week, a fair. 
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Hawaldar — a native officer of the Indian 
(corruptly army subordinate to a subahdar. 
Havildar) 

Ikrar — agreement, assent, ratification. 
Ishtihar-nama — a written notice or proclamation. 
Jagir — a tenure common under native 


Government in which the public 
revenues of a given tract of land 
were made over toa servant of 
the state together with powers 
requisite to enable him to collect 
and appropriate such revenue, 
and administer the general 
Government of the district. 


Jagirdar — the holder of a jagir, the holder 
of any assignment of revenue. 

Jama — the total amount of rent or 
revenue. 

Jamabandi — Settlement of the amount of reve- 


nue assessed upon an estate,village 
or district. 

Jamadar — an officer of police, customs or 
excise, second to the darogha. 

Jama-mufassal — the gross revenue to be collected 
in all the villages of a zamindari 
as rated in the accounts and to 
be paid after deducting charges to 
the zamindar. 

Jama-sadar — the revenue assessment settled 
with the Government direct by 
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Jatra 

Jatzi 

Kabuliyat 
(corruptly 
Qubooleat) 


Kachabri 
(corruptly 
Cutchery) 

Kahan 


Kandh 


Kangal 
Kanungo; 
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the proprietor in opposition to 
the jama-mufassal. 

a religious festival. 

a pilgrim. 


a written agreement, especially 
one signifying assent, as a counter 
part of revenue lease or the 
document in which a payer of 
revenue, whether to the Govern- 
ment, the zamindar or the 
farmer expresses his consent to 


pay the amount assessed upon 
his land. 


a court, an office. 

a measure of value equal to six- 
teen panas of kauri shells or 1,280 
kauris. 

a class of mountaineers or wild 
tribes. 

poor, miserable, bankrupt. 

a revenue officer; generally 
applied ’to village and district 
officer who recorded all circum. 
stances within their sphere which 
concerned landed property and 
realization of revenue etc, 
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Karkach, 
Kurkuch —_ 


Katki seer _ 


Kauri (corruptly 
Cowry) _ 


Khalas — 


Khalas Chitthi — 
Khalisa, 


Khalsa _ 
Khandait _ 
Kharch, 

Khurch _ 
Khas — 


salt obtained by solar, eva- 
poration. 

the seer in common use in 
Cuttack and Puri. It weighs 105 
tolas or sicca rupees. 


a small shell used asacoin. In 
account four kauris are equal 
to one ganda and 80 kauris to 
one pan. 

release, freedom. 

letter of release. 


lands or villages held immediately 
of Government and of which the 
state is the manager or holder. 

a name of a class of military 
landholders residing in the hills 
in kilas or fortified dwellings and 
holding their lands at a quit rent 
on condition of acting as a feudal 
militia. 


expense, disbursement. 

as a revenue term it is applied to 
the management of estates and 
the collection of the revenue by 
the officers of the Government, 
without any intermediate person 
between them and the culti- 
vators, 
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Khasmaha] — district heldin the Management 
of the Government. 

Khilat — a dress of honour. 

Khoraki — diet allowance, 

Khud-Kasht — cultivating one’s own field. 

Kila — a fort, a fortress, a castle.4 

Kiraya — hire, fare, the money or the rate 
at which anything may be hired 
or rented. 

Kist — instalment. 

Kistbandi — settlement of the revenue by 
instalments. 

Kol — a class of wild tribe inhabiting 
forests and mountainous tracts. 

Kos, Coss —— ameasure of distance varying in 


different parts of India from one 
to two miles, but most usually 
about the latter. 

Kothi — a store room, 

Kotwal — a chief officer of police for a 
city or town. 


Krori, or — The possessor or collector of a 
Karori, Kror or ten millions of any given 
also Crori kind of money, a collector of 


revenue, a tax gatherer,’ 


Lakhiraj — revenue free (land), 

Lashkar — a gun carrier, a ‘tentpitcher, a 
bearer. 

Mahajan — a banker, a money changer, a 
creditor. 
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Mahalla 


Mahaprasad 
Malangi 
Malikana 


Mamlatdar 


Mashal 
(corruptly 
Morchul) 

Math 

Mathdhari 

Mauza 


a province or district, in the 
language of regulations a mahal 
is called an estate and is defined 
any parcel or parcels of land 
which may be separately 
assessed with the public revenue. 
a division qf a town, a quarter, 
a ward. 


holy food. 

a manufacturer of salt. 

relating to the proprietor as his 
right .or due applied to an 
allowance assigned to a zamindar 
who from some cause as failure in 
paying the revenue or declining 
to accede to the rate at which 
his lands are assessed is set 
aside from the management of 
the estate, the per centage was 
10 per centon the net amount 
realised by the Government. 
the head revenue and police 
native officer of a district. 


torch. 

monastery. 

abbot. 

a village or a group of villages; 
a parcel or parcels of lands having 
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Mufassal 


Muharrir 
Mukaddamn 


Mulki 


Munshi 


Munsif 
Naib 
Nal, Nul 


Nala 
Nankar 


Nawab 
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a sepatate name inthe revenue 
records and known limits. 

the Zcountry, the provinces or the 
stations in the country as opposed 
to the Sadar or principal station 
or town. 

a élerk, a writer, a scribe. 

a chief applied specially to the 
headman of <a village—under the 
Marathas_ usually charged with 
the realization of the revenue 
and its payment to the collector. 
relating toa kingdom or country 
provincial, native. 


a secretary, a writer; a term 
applied by Europeans usually to 
interpreters of Persian’ or 
Hindustani. 

a Judge. 

a deputy, a representative. 

a hollow bamboo, a measure of 
grain or salt. 

a rivulet, a watercourse. 

an assignment of a portion of land 
or revenue of an estate made to 
the zamindar or any revenue 
officer as his subsistence allowance 
a’viceroy or governor of a 
province, 
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Nazir — 


Nerick, Nirkh — 
Nirkhi _ 
Nizamat Adalat— 
Ogrey —_ 
Pagoda _ 
Pahikasht _ 


Paik = 


Pan, Pun, Pana — 


Panda ae 
Pandit — 
Pankha, 

Punkha = 
Parda — 
Pargana = 


Parihari _ 


an officer who sees to the service 
of the writs and the execution 
of orders. 

price, rate, rate of wevenue 
payments. 

an officer who fixes or records 
the prices of articles. 

supreme court fof criminal 
justice. 

etcetera; and the like; and so on. 
a Hindu temple. 

noncresident cultivators or 
tenants at will. 

the paiks constituted a local 
militia holding the lands of the 
military chiefs or Rajas by tenure 
of military service. 

a sum of eighty kauri shells equal 
to twenty gandas and of which 
sixteen are equal to a kahan. 

a priest of Jagannath. 

a learned Brahman. 


fan. 

a veil, a screen. 

district, :a tract of country com- 
prising many villages- 

a servant of Jagannath, who 
conducts the pilgrims through the 
doors and presents them to 
Jagannath. 
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Parwana 
Patel 
Patta 


Peon 
Peshkash 
Pindika 


Pirtali 
Pungah salt 


Purcha 
Raiyat 
Raiyatwar 


Rakam, Rukum — 


Rawana 


Sadar, Sadr 
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an order, a written command. 

the headman of a village. 

a document given by the collector 
to the zamindar or by sone other 
receiver of revenue to. the 
cultivator or under-tenant speci- 
fying the conditions on which the 
lands are held and the value or 
the proportion of the produce to 
be paid to the authority or 
person from whom the lands are 
held. 

a piadda, a footman, a messenger. 
a tribute, a quit rent. 

voluntary presents made at the 
throne of Jagannath in cash, 
bullion and jewels. 

land enjoyed through ancestors. 
salt produced by boiling the 
brine. 

a head priest of Jagannath. 

a cultivator, a peasant, a farmer. 
according to or with  raiyats 
applied to revenue settlement. 

an item of an account. 

a passport, a pass. 

usually means the chief seat of 
Government, the presidency as 
opposed to the provinces or 
mufassal, 
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Sadar jama 


Salami 


Sanad 


Sarbarahkar 


Sardar 
Sarkar 


Sarishtadar 


Savara , Sabar 
Sayar, Sair 


Subahdar 


e 


the sum total of revenue payable 
tothe government direct exclu- 
sive of the charges of collection. 

a complementary present, a pre- 
sent to a superior especially upon 
being introduced to him. 

a grant, a charter, a document 
conveying an_ individual titles, 
privileges, offices. - 
title given to the village accoun- 
tant. 

a chief, a headman, a commander. 
the Government or admini- 
stration, a division of a country. 
a tegistrar, a record keeper 
applied specially to head native 
officer ot a court of ustice, or 
collector's office. 

a class of hill tribe. 

this term denotes all other 
sources of revenue accruing to 
the Government in @- addition 
to land tax from a variety of 
imposts as customs, transit duties. 
licence fees, house tax, market 
tax, etc, 

the Governor of a province, a 
viceroy under the Mughal Govern- 
ment, a native officer in the 
Company's army holding a rank 
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‘Tahasildar 


‘Tahasildari 
Taluk 
Talukdar 


Tanki 
Thana 
Thanadar 
Thani 


Tour chitthi 
Vakil 
Zila 
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equivalent to that of captain 
under the European officers. 

a native officer collecting the 
revenue from the cultivators. 

the office or duty of tahasildar. 

a division of a province. 

the holder of a taluk, a collector 
of revenue from the cultivators. 

a quit-rent. 

a police station. 

an officer-in-charge of a thana. 

a permanent (cultivator), 

a stationary (cultivator) 

a pass, a permit. 

an agent, an attorney. 

a district, a division. 
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obtain information regarding States, 83; repo- 
rting on the price of salt 218; taking charge as 
Judge and Magistrate of Cuttack 249-50; 251, 268, 
269, directed to make enquiries in to the causes 
of disturbances, : 289; succeeded by Ewer as 
magistrate, 290 

India 93, 194 

Jagabandhu, the Bakhshi, the military-commander of 
the Raja ‘of Khurda, 186, 257, 258, scheme for 
dispessessing him from Rorang, 259; misled by 
Chandra Prasad Singh, 260; revenue paid by him 
in to the treasury misappropriated, 261]: resisted 
Krishna Chandra Singh taking, possession of 
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Rorang, then pacified for the time-being, let 
Rorang in farm for 3 years of Buller’s settle- 
ment, 262; presented petition to Richardson, 
263: his right to Rorang questionable, -his com- 
plaints, 264: his condition and unwillingness to 
institute a suit for the recovery of his estate, 
265; his plan to incite rebellion, 266-67; 268, 
entered Puri with many paiks. 272; 273, searched 
in Khurda by Le Fevre. 275; fled to jungle, 
evaded capture,*283 excluded from general 
pardon 284; a man of unfortunate celebrity 288; 
317. 328 


Jagannath. pilgrims passing to 17, 26 .92, 95, 96. 100, 
111.113, 119, 121, 132, 134, 140, 190, 272 

Jagannath Dhal. of Dholbhum 39 

Jagannath Road 140, 169 

Jagannath, temple of, received special attention of the 
British, 16; 17, 21, 25, 45. 47, the Raja of Khurda 
deprived of its management, 48; 95,98, 101, 109, 
113. 117, 128, 132, 137, 141, 318, 319 

Jagatsinghpur, 4 

Jai Rajaguru, regent of the Raja of Khurda 50 

Jai Singh, the younger brother of Tarwar Singh, 86 

Jaleswar 30; 36.37 43 

James Rennell, the British officer to conduct 
survey, 14 

Jamukonda 39 

Januji, son of Raghuji 6, asked to cede Orissa in lieu 
of chauth demanded, 8; his basic difference with 
the British. 9 
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Jaswant Ra » Ramchandar, an ambassadoz of the Raja 
of Berar, 44; 45 


Jobra ghat 118 

Jonye 162 

Kamarda 37, 40 

Kanas 275 

Kangals 117, 132, 133, 135, 136 

Kanika 68. price of salt in Aurangs of 217; 218, 273, 
279, 280, Aurangs of, 293 

Kannoji implicated in the intrigue, 68 

Kathjuri, repair of embankments 227; 275 

Kedegree 31 . 

Kendrapara, the village 71 

Kennet, C.R., Captain, at the command of troops 


marching to Gope, 280 
Keonjhar 90 


Ker, R., Commissioner of Cuttack, 80, asked the 
chiefs of the Garjat to report to him’ the 
occurrence of crimes, 85; 86, objected to the 
purchase of Mughalbandi estates by the hill 
chiefs, 89: 149, magistrate of Cuttack from 1805-7. 
242; removed Salim Aii from office. 249; 283, issue 
of general proclamation of pardon, 284; nomi- 
nated commissioner of Cuttack, 295-96; his 
attempt to set the revenue system in order, 297: 
recommendation to write off various sums, 
298; 299, placed the superintendence of the bunds. 
on a more respectable footing and controlled 
bund daroghas, 307; improved bunds, 308: 
suspended chaukidari regulation, 309; improved 
the police establishment, 309-10 
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Khunta, a place on the border of Mayurbhanj, 118 

Khurda, 24, 53,200 guards stationed at the gate of, 
54: 61, detachment returned to, 65; 67, 68: 72, 74, 
75, 158, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, much affected by 
over-assessment, 182; 223, 243, 244, Darogha 
transferred to, 245; 267, 26€8, 269, 273, 276, 


Martindell to post at 277, 279, 282, 283, 286, 302, 
305, 317 


Kiden Ali, darogha of Pipli 251 

Kimedi T11 

King. J. Salt Agent, authorised to enter into agree- 
ments, 215; his” recommendation of diet 
allowances, 216; succeeded Brown, 217; 
Sypointes salt agent, 249; in flight -from Puri, 


Kirchand 37 

Kohla 162: 

Koth-desh 270 

Krishna Chandra Singh, Proprietor of the pargana, 
Rahang, 95, Diwan in the office of Collector 
C. Groeme, 258; settled at Cuttack, in communi- 
cation with Gaur Hari Singh, 239; his plan to take 
Rahang with Rorang, 250; purchased Rahang 
with Rorang, 251; pacified Jagabandhu for the 
time being, destroyed the old patta, 262; came 
forward to enter into engagements for Rorang, 
263 

Kujang 68, 70, price of salt in Aurangs of 217; 218, 
273, 279, 280, Aurangs of, 293 

Lalbag, the fort 27 

Lal-jatris, 117, 129, 137, 138 
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Lamb, Captain, commanding a British detachment 
39-40 

Leckie, a British officer 14 

Le-Fevre, P., a military officer at the head of troops 
searching Jagabandhu, 275; in custody of the 
Raja and his son, 278 

Lembai 47, cost of grain, 199; 270, 302 

‘Lizard’, a vessel 32 

Lokanath 128, 129, 138 

Loknath ghat 117-18, 137, 269, 271 

Lokanath Singh, son of Tarwar Singh, 86, 87 

London 93 

Lukni Narayan, a creature of Chandra Prasad Singh 
261 

Madras, route to, 15; 127, 163, 192, 314, 323, 325 

Mahadev Mekap, master of the ward robe to the idol 
of Jagannath, 109 

Mahanadi, the river 23, 27, 35, 62 crossed by Har- 
court, 69, 275 

Maharastra 143, 144 

Malcolm John 322 

Maldive islands 187, 191, 194 

Malud, 24 

Manikpatna 23, 25, 193 

Maratha invasion 5 

Maratha rule 1 

Matichpur 68, 274, 287 

Martindell, G., military commissioner of Cuttack 243; 
enforcing martial law at Cuttack, 276; took post 
at Khurda 277; submitted the names of prisoners 
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but commuted all sentences of death, 285; a 
member of a commission, 290; left Orissa, 291 

Mayurbhanj 8], 86, chief of 90; 118 

Mehdi Mirza, a police Darogha at Puri 245 

Melville John, civil commissioner 21, circulating a 
rumour, 22; opinion on the price of salt, 207-8 

Melville, W.L., joint magistrate at Puri 282; appointed 
joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector. 310 

Midnapur 8, 38, 43, 72, 77, 108, export of salt to, 210, 
276, 290 

Milford, R., Collector of Cuttack 262 

Minto, Lord, deviated from the policy of Wellesley, 
150 

Mir Jafar, the Nawab of Bengal, 6 

Mir Kasim, succeeding Mir Jafar as Nawab of 
Bengal, 7 

Mirza Saleh, Governor of Orissa to oppose Shiv 
Bhat 6 

Morgan. Captain. appointed to the comand of a force, 
30, 31, proceeded to the river, 32; 34, 36, 37, 43, 
acting Collector of the Northern Division of 
Cuttack, 249 

Moro Pandit, Maratha faujdar of Balasore 32 

Motte, the British officer sent to Sambalpur 14 

Mughalbandi 3, 64, 69, parties assembled on its 
frontier, 71, 75. 76, 77, 79, 88, 89. 90, divided into 
150 parganas, 143; 157, 162, 180, population of, 
220; consumption of salt in, 221; 257, 284, 310, 
316, 326 

Muhammad Feiz, the Government pleader 248 
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Mukin Husain, nephew of Ali Zeman 254 

Mukunda:Deva, Raja of Khurda 305 

Mukundpur, Maratha opposition at 27 

Munro, Thomas, his ideas and school of thought 322; 
324, 330 

Murshidabad 127 


Mussumuddin. the Diwan of the Collector of Cuttack 
179 

Mutro 252 

Myminsing 290 

Mysore route to, 15 

Nagpur 14, 19, 20, 45, 54, a surplus of 4 lakhs sent te 


145; commerce closed to, 194; money sent to, 195; 
206, 315 


iNagun nala 275 

Narasingpatna 24 

Narayan Dev, zamindar of Kimedi 47 

Narayan Rao Mahashay, a maratha record keeper 
147 

Nayagarh 90 

Nilgiri hills 31 

Nimapara 278 

Nimlals, pilgrims of Class II; 130, 137, 138 

Nizam 13 

Northern Sarkars 8, 13. 314 

Nukram Husain, a faujdari sarishtadar 251 

Ogilvie, Lieutenant, commanding a British detach- 
ment 26 

Orissa, 1, 2, 3, 4, 56,8, 9, 12, 13, first survey by 
Portsmouth, 14; 15, 18, western gate of, 19; 22, 
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23, 31,38. 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 47, 48, 74, 75, 76. 78, 
04, 95, 111, 143. 145, 146, 152, 154, 155, 159, 160, 
171, 173. 175, 177, 187, 188, 189, 190, 193, 194, 202, 
204, salt imported from, 205; 206, 209, 210, 211, 
212, monopoly of salt manufacture extended to, 
215; 217: 218, 220, 221, 222, land of many rivers, 
225; 236, 237, 247, 248, 255, rebellion of, 257; 258, 
266, 287; 291, 292, 293, 295, 297, 299, 303, 308, 
314, 315, 318, 320, 321, 326, 328, 329, 330, 


Padmapur 270 

Pabarajpur 274 

Paradip 279 

Parry. of Clapham Sect 93. Chairman of the court of 
Directors, 102, 104, 122 

Patamundai 279 

Pataspur 37, 40 

Patna 77 

Pearse, Colonel, march of British soldiers under 
him, 15 , 

Pearson, J. a military officer, directed to march 
against the insurgents, 278-79 

Peshwa 9, 10 

Pindaris 266 

Pipli 23, 63, 278, 279, 282, 310 

Prayagi 21 

Prideaux, a military officer at the head of a force al 
Khurda; 269 

Prithwi Singh, half brother of Tarwar Singh, 
murdered Tarwar Singh, 86; 87 
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Puri, 16, 19, 25, 26, 27, 48,97, 120, 132, 245, 259, 260, 
267, retellion spread to the vicinity of, 270; 271, 
272, 273, 276, 278, 279, 282 

Purusottam Chhattar 47, 98, 26L 

Radhakhol 77 


Raghuji Ehonsla, Raja of Nagpur 5, Antaji wrote to 
him, 53 

Ragbur.ath Poxy. a person sent by Antaji 53, 54 

Raghunath Paikara, zamindar of Kirchand 39, escaped 
into the jungle, 40 


Rahang, 47, 95, 260, 261, 263, 302. 

Raigarh, 54 

Raipur 53 

Raj Ballabh Chottaray, the Khandait of gark 
Padmapur, 270 

Rajaguru, Jai, returned from Cuttack, 51; British 
demand to remove him from office, 6C; said to 
explain the matter to the Raja of Kburda, 61 

Raja of Kanika, accepted invitation for retellion from 
Raja of Kburda, 55; stowed hostile attitude 
towards the British, £6; 69, supporter of Raja of 
Khurda70; British force reached his country, 71; 
he was imprisoned by Harcourt, afterwards 
released and restored to his estate, 72; 268; 316 

Raja of Khandpara 111 

Raja of Khurda (Mukunda Deva) 24, sought help from 
the Marathas, 47; carried on negotiation with 
Harcourt, 48; delayed in signing the agreement 
from the British, 52; seeking help from Nagpur 
but could not get any,54; withdrew his vakils 
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Raja 


Raja 


from Cuttack, 57; any operation against him was 
feared by the British, 59; 60, was promised help 
from Rajas of Marichpur and Bishenpur, 68, 69. 
70; Raja was released, examplary punishment 
was inflicted on him, 72; a rebellion from the 
country of the Raja of Khurda, 73: superin- 
tendent of the temple of Jagannath, 98; was 
found to be afit person to manage the temple 
of Jagannath, 107; Committee of Pandits was 
replaced by him, 108; appointed 3 
deputies, 109; Richardson's disapproval of his 
service, 110; salt golas in his territory, 204; Puri 
taken from his hands under Marathas, 259; 
money deposited with him, 263; 264,Jagabandhu’s 
reply to his questions, 265; 267, letters issued in 
his name, 268; attempt to make him the 
acknowledged leader of the rebellion, 273; 275, 
Hamilton ordered to secure his person, 277; the 
person of the Raja of Khurda and his son 
secured, 278; 283, 287, his reinstatement was 


discussed, 293; forbearance shown to him, 305: 
316, 317 


of Kujang—accepted invitation for rebellion from 
Raja of Khurda, 55; punished for helping Raja 
of Khurda, 69; invited 268; 279, 287 

of Nagpur 9, thought to be dependent on Poona 
Government ;, 10; his inability to influence the 
Poona Court, 11; advised to maintain the British 
subsidiary force, 12; his unwillingness to accept 


the British proposal, enraged, 13; 14, 68, 
314, 315 
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Rajaram Pandit, Maratha Governor of Orissa, 48; set 
aside the offices of many Talukdars, 144-45; his 
statement about Maratha income from salt 205 

Rajshahi 290 

Rajichand 37 

Ramachandar 16 

Ramanand Bhuyan, zamindar of Jamukonda 39, 
surrendered to, 40 

Ramchand, of temple of Jagannath, 16 

Ramnath, a village 34 

Ramprasad, in duty to transport salt frem Kujang to 
chauki, 279 

Ratanpur 44 

Rathjatra 138, 139 

Rathipur 270 

Rennah 274 


Richardson, J., Commissioner of Cuttack, J, 2, his 
recommendation for the lands to be used free of 
assessment, 95; his proposal to remove the Raja of 
Khurda from his office, 110; his proposal did not 
contain satisfactory alternative suggestion, 111, 
Boards proposal that he would superintend the 
pending settlement, 153-54; reached Cuttack to 
superintend the settlement, 154; his opinion 
on heavy arrears, 174; his opirion on the fall of 
the value of kauris, 197; his opinion on the 
embankments at Cuttack, 228; his opinion about 
che corruption of bund daroghas, 232; his opinion 
on oppression by officers, 244; 263 
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Rorang 162, Settlement of it made with Jagabandhu, 
258; 259, 260, 262, 263, 302 

Rupasa 162, 273, 274, 287 

Rusby, S.. the Collector of the pilgrim tax, in flight 
from Puri, 272 

Rusikulya Nala 132 

Sadar Dewani Adalat 88 

Sage, J. W., President of the Embankment Committee, 
Cuttack, 229; his report on the bunds, 230 

Saheb Zeman. a darogha of Cuttack 251, 252 

Salim Ali,a munshi to Morgan 249; an extensive 
purchaser of land in the name of his nephew 250; 
251, appointed to salt department, 233 

Salsette 10 

Sambalpur 14, 42. 44, the Rani of, 111; salt exported 
to 294 

Sambhu Bharati, an influential Gosain under the 
Marathas 55, a Mahajan of Cuttack, 24; 


Sandy, H. C., the Surveyor of the embankments 231 

Sankar Babu, a Maratha officer, killed, 42 

Saranga-garh, 23, 278 

Sataisa Hazari Mahal 113 

Scot, Ensign, commanding a detachment 35 

Serain 260, 302 

Shahbandar 37, 40 

Shawe, M_ Private Secretary to Wellesley 58 
Harcourt’s writing to him in regard to ois 
difficulty in getting small coins, 189 

Shergarh, the Raja of 258 

Shewaji Pandit, the Dewal Purcha 1C1, 
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Shiv Bhatt Sathe, Governor of Orissa 6, forced the 
Raja of Khurda to surrender four mahals 47; 
brought the temple of Jagannath under his direct 
administration, 93 

Shiv Prasad, a Maratha officer 28, 44 

Singhbhum 77 

Slye, captain 34, his march to the south, 35 

Sonpur 41, 42, 44, 77 

Soro 252 

Steel. G., in-charge of bunds inthe Southern Division 
of Cuttack 223 

Stephen 139 

Stirling, Secretary to the Commissioner of Cuttack 80, 
his opinion of the paiks, 159; 193, his reference to 
the condition of Makaddams and village commu- 
nities, 185; 299, his report on Ker’s measures, 308, 
311 

Storey, Captain, proceeding to Gangapara, 65 

Subarnarekha, the rivec, 37, 204, 209, 211, Aurangs 
extended from 212 

Sujauddaulah, Nawab of Oudh 6 

Sukal, a village 271 

Sulkia 210, average salt exported to 220 

Sumitra Devi, the Rani of Mayurbhanj 38 

Suranga 34, Marathas assembled at 35, 37 

Talapadda 274 

Tanki, light quit rent 161 

Tanner. Lieutenant, commanding a British detach- 
ment 34 

Tarwar Singh, the chief of Angul 86 
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Thornton, Henry, of Clapham sect 93, 140 

Tirpini 275 

Tirun, thana of, 280; 282, 310 

Travis, of the 18th Bengal Native infantry at the 
command of a detachment 269 

Tribeni 16 

Trower, Collector of Cuttack 133, 156. his reference 
to the condition of people due to flood, 168; 
174, his opinion in regard to the ability of the 
cultivators to bear a large increase in revenue, 
175; his description of the wretched condition 
of some Oriya landed proprietors, 178; opinion 
in getting salt with difficulty, 221; his opinion on 
complaints of thet people about salt, 223; his 
statement on bunds, 225; his opinion on bund 
daroghas, 231: his opinion about police darogha, 
242.44 

Tufil Ali. a faujdari muharrir 251 

Twenty Four Parganas 252 

Udney G. member of the Governor General's Council 
102 

Ulley Zeman, brother of Saheb Zeman 252 

Vellore mutiny 93 

Verelst, Clive's successor 9 

Wallington, Captain, military officer at Puri 272 

Warde. Collector of Cuttack, his reference to the 
cause of arrears 174 

Waring, E. S., Collector of Cuttack, forwarding 
complaints from zamindars, 196 

Warren Hastings 9, 208 
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Watson 182, 289 
Webb. G., Collector of Cuttack 150, his opinion on the 
cause of arrears, 173; his Triennial settlement 
238, 260 
Wellesley, Sir Arthur 14, 44, 45 
Wellesley, Marquess of and Earl of Mornington— 
Governor-General, his decision to get Orissa by 
use of force, 12; 13, persuaded the Court to 
approve his plan, and declared war, 14; 21, 41, 
not willing to declare war against Raja of 
Khurda at that moment, 58; attempt to bring 
the Raja of Khurda to his senses without using 
force, 59; compliments presented tohim by the 
Brahmins and the priests, 97; 120, 150, 314, 315 
Western Provinces 154, 155 
Wilberforce, of Clapham Sect 93, 140 
William Bentinck 323 
William Forrester, joint magistraté, Khurda, 282 
“Wyoz’ Muhammad, Shaikh, a native of Cuttack 65 
Zaman Muhammad, Nawab of Bengal 4 
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16 
foot note 3 


24 3 Vole. 


ERRATA 


KOR 


Raja 
vertually 
Class If 
Khas mahal 
18016 
adventurer 
Bharat 
Calcutta seer 
weighs 82 
tolas 
Cutttack 
rogistar 
Nukram 
exchanged 
He 

Cordais 
reg-ulation 
Pirtali 
Vtndication 
Caloutta 1896 


READ 


Rajas 

virtually 

Class IIT 

Khasmahals 

1816 

adventurers 

Bharati 

Caloutta seer weighs 
80 tolas; but formerly 
82 

Cuttack 

registrar 

Mukram 

exchange 

Ker 

Kothdesh 

regulations 

Pitrali 
Vindication 

1633—50 London 1903 
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